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| AND BETTER FOR 1950! 


@ NYLON WINDING 


This specially processed Nylon, exclu- 
sive with Seamless, is 500% stronger 
than ordinary cotton thread! 


@ BUTYL BLADDER 


The omazing new synthetic rubber 
that holds air far longer than ordinary 
rubber. Less need for reinflation! 


@ KOLITE’ COVER 


Tougher than ordinary rubber. | 00% 
waterproof —scuft-proof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more 
durable! 


3 REASONS WHY THESE BALLS ARE THE FINEST EVER! 


C4 This great new line incorporates new construc- 
tion features, additional numbers, new distinctive 
colors and new, improved packaging! Highlighting 
Seamless construction features for 1950 are— 


1. NYLON WINDING —multiple layers of spe- 
cially processed Nylon, applied on “great circle”’ winding 
machines, mean that ball has greater life and resiliency, 
will not tear, stands toughsst treatment! 


2. BUTYL BLADDER virtuallycliminatesneed 
for reinflation! One-piece, full-molded bladders— uni. 
form curing. Patented Kantleek valve is molded into 


bladder cannot separate! 


} j \ } 


3. KOLITE* COVER _— the new, abrasion-resist- 
ant rubber compound that was such a success in 1949. 
Stands up under all kinds of weather. Will not peel or 
crack. Unaffected by oil or grease. 


These new balls are the result of years of research 
... field and laboratory testing. Before placing them 
on the market, we pounded these balls unmercifully 
under “torture machines” that beat them over 
250,000 times—and they were still in good, p!ay- 
able condition! 

For the best in athletic balls—for long life—for 
true economy —specify SEAMLESS Athletic Balls. 
Top quality, priced right. Order now through your 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 
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As familiar as the ie 
on his jersey. 


To the big football ote the J5-\ is as f 
number on his jersey! 


familiar as the 

' Each season the memorable feats 
in the important games — East, West, North or 

South — are performed with this pedigreed official 
football of the Big Time. 


It~ special tannage leather is exelusive with Spalding. 
It« unmistakable “feel” is known to every plaver 
who has ever handled the J5-\. Countless stars hav e 
kicked, passed and lugged it to glory. 


Start your Team right this year with the J5-V 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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Ask your dealer 
about 


Equipment for 


BADMINTON 
Rackets 

R.S.L. Shuttlecocks | 
R.S.L. Timpe Shuttlecocks 
Badminton Sets | 


DECK TENNIS 
Rings 
Complete 


QUOITS 


SHUFFLEBOARD 
Complete Sets | 
4 Pushers and 8 Dises 


FIELD 
ish Hockey 


Sticks 


Guards 


TABLE TENNIS 
Bats, Nets, Balls 
Sets 


FENCING 


Write for free copies of rules’ book- 
lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 
ShuMfleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 
dealer carrying Sportcraft 


215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S$. Pat. OF 
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RO & RI 
Official League 
BASEBALLS 


The outstanding performance of these Rawlings 


Baseballs give plenty of proof that their quality 
goes all the way through. The finest wool yarns are 
carefully wound —the covers are cut from excellent 
prime quality horsehide, perfectly matched and 
strongly double stitched — then every ball is multiple- 
inspected to assure perfect size, weight, balance 
and uniformity. That is why they stand up longer 


no matter how tough the game. 


See Them Your Rautings Dealer 


Rawlings Official 
Lecgue Baseballs con- 
form to the specifica- 
tions for Professional 
League ploy. 


Official gue 
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FOOT CONTROLLED 


say COACHES 


Having tested NP-27 on their squads, coaches and trainers 
throughout the country are enthusiastic in their praise of 
this new product from The Norwich Pharmacal Company's 
research laboratories. For instance, John F. Rourke, Colgate 
University trainer says: “I find NP-27 the most beneficial 
of any of the products I have used.” And Carl G. Snavely, 
Head Football Coach at the University of North Carolina: 
“We have used NP-27 for Athlete's Foot and find it gives 
very good results.” 

Chiropodists too rate NP-27 as the tops in treating Ath- 
lete s Foot—recommend it to patients because of its scientific 
3-way action: 


B, NP-27 contains an active ingredient which penetrates 
even tough tissues like toenails. This is important be- 
cause the Athiete’s Foot fungus burrows deep into the 
skin. 


2, NP-27 actually kills the fungus which causes the 
disease. 


_ x NP-27 kills the spores (seeds) which cause the disease 
to recur. 


and TRAINERS 


“Rollie” Bevan, Army Athletic Trainer 
finds NP-27 invaluable to his Cadet Ath- 
letes. He says: “We are using NP-27 for 
the prevention and treatment of Athlete's 
Foot. Other coaches and trainers who have 
used NP-27 will agree with me when I say 
that its non-greasiness and ease of applica- 
tion, along with its complete effectiveness 


in the prevention and treatment of fungus 


infections, make it a squad room ‘must’. 


ARMY TRAINER 


Write for free professional bottle and literature. Your 
men will like NP-27. It's so easy to use—never messy— 
always smells pleasant. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Norwich, New York 


Makers of Pepto-Bismol" 
Unguentine”™ and other 
fine products 
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A vote for platoon football 


OW that both the rules men and 


coaches have reaffirmed their 


faith in the free-substitution 
rule, we hope the nation’s sports- 
writers will stop plaguing the grand 
old gaffers of the grid game fo! 
their views on platoon football. 

For three years now, every pris- 
tine player and his septuagenarian 
brother have been prodded into cri- 
tiques bristling with rheumy invec- 
tive about the “menace” of pla- 
toonism. 

“Platoon football is making a 
farce of the game,” they wheeze. 
“It is taking the character building 
out of football and making special- 
ists of the boys. What's more, the 
game ts softening up. It is no longet 
a test of mental and physical tough- 
ness. How many boys today can 
play 60 minutes of football the way 
we used to in the old days?” 

While vou can hardly blame the 
old-timers for hanging on to their 
memories, their argument Is a snore 
and a delusion. Platoon football ts 
one of the greatest things that has 
happened to the game since the in- 
vention of pigskin. 

First of all, it gives twice as many 
boys a chance to play regularly. 
That, per se, is all the vindication 
it needs. For there is nothing more 
discouraging to a squad than to sit 
on the bench week after week and 
watch 11 regulars play practically 
the entire game 


CTUALLY., the free-substitution 
role is a natural development of 
the modern game. The game today is 
far more demanding than it was in 
the 10s and ‘20s. It requires quicker 
thinking, quicker movement, and 
a more scientific application of 
strength. 

Because of these demands, it isn't 
geared for 60-minute performances. 
The average player can't operate at 
top efficiency over that period, and 
it is sensible, both from a physio- 
logical and efficiency standpoint, to 
rest him occasionally. 

This hardly means that the game 
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is “softening up.” On the contrary. 
The modern player actually is 
tougher than his pristine brother. 
Why not? Isn't he better coached, 
better conditioned, better trained, 
and worked harder and longer? 

Those 60-minute performances 
the old boys keep harping on, don't 
stand up too well under inspection. 
In the paleolithic age of football, it 
was possible to play 60 minutes 
week after week, for the game was 
much slower and far less compli- 
cated. 


NOTHER thing to remember was 
A that the better players had to 
stay in there the full 60 minutes. 
Few coaches had the manpower to 
substitute freely. The drop in talent 
from the first to the second string 
was acute, and a coach had to stick 
with his best men. 

Nowadays, with more high school 
kids playing the game than ever 
before and with*more of them go- 
ing to college, the average college 
coach has much more material at 
his command and, in a sense, is obli- 
gated to use it. The platoon system 
thus comes as a boon. 

How about that specialization 
charge’? Nonsense. For one thing. 
most platoon disciples give all their 
boys a pretty thorough schooling on 
both offense and defense before 
breaking them up into units. 

So what if the emphasis thereafter 
is placed on one or the other? You 
have to be plenty tough to play 
either offense or defense up in the 
big time, and we doubt whether 
even Professor Cureton could prove 
that a 60-minute player accumulates 
more character genes than a 30- 
minute player. 

From the morale standpoint, a fair 
question to raise is this: Is the morale 
of a boy on the defensive platoon 
as high as that of a boy on the of- 
fensive unit? The answer is “yes”— 
provided the boys are “sold” on the 
idea. Thereupon hangs a tale. 

At the recent college coaches con- 


vention, a famous coach told us that 
when he first instituted the two- 
platoon system, he ran into a ticklish 
problem. His captain, a powerful! 
guard, was undoubtedly both the 
best offensive and the best defensive 
lineman. After considerable delib- 
eration, the coach decided that the 
boy could be put to best use in the 
defensive platoon. 

The boy demurred. Why couldn't 
he play in both platoons? The coach 
took the boy into his confidence. He 
told him that the coaching staff had 
made a motion picture study of al! 
their previous games and that this 
study proved that a lineman 's effec- 
tiveness diminished the longer h¢ 
was kept in the game. 

To further prove the point, the 
coach took the boy into the projec- 
tion room and showed hun pictures 
of games in which the boy had 
plaved nearly the entire way. By 
slowing up the action here and 
there, he made the boy see for him- 
self how his effectiveness decreased 
as the game went on. 

That “sold” the boy. He took his 
place in the defensive platoon and 
became the strong man of the line 


F ANYTHING, the platoon system 

has increased morale. It has in- 
jected a healthy intra-squad com- 
petitive note into the game. The de- 
fensive unit is always vying with 
the offensive unit, and vice versa 
Both are fiercely proud of their jobs. 
and are always kidding the other 
Final point: Is the double-platoon 
system unfair to the smaller squads” 
This can be brushed off lightly. Ac- 
tually, the free-sub rule was drafted 
to help the smaller schools. Sup- 
pose, even with the rule, a school 
hasn't the manpower to make up 
two good platoons. Wouldn't it be 
at a disadvantage against a bigger 
school with more manpower? 

Certainly. But it shouldn't be 
playing the bigger school in the first 
place. If a school hasn't the man- 
power to cope with an opponent, it 
has no business booking them. 
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Has a new and unique principle of construction that 
gives a higher factor of protection and shock dis- 
persal than is to be found in any other helmet. 

It had to come—a better football helmet assuring 
better protection against head injuries in today’s 
faster, harder play, and against damage to body and 
health that may result from head shocks, even with- 
out head injuries. NOW WILSON meets the need. 

This new, revolutionary WILSON 
R.P. (Rubber-Plastic) Helmet has (1) 
an amazing new shell of a scientific 
rubber-plastic material, and (2), a 
new, thicker, double-action, shock- 
absorbing lining of cellular, air-seal 
rubber and foam rubber. The result 


is the highest degree of shock-dis- 


AVAILABLE IN HEAD SIZES 
AND SCHOOL COLORS 


persal and protection against kicks, 
knocks and collisions ever offered by 
any helmet. 

THESE THREE IMPORTANT 
STEPS in shock-dispersal 
make the new Wilson R.P. 
the nearest thing to complete 
protection agains! head 
injuries yet attained. 


EXHAUSTIVE 
RESEARCH 


Critical research laboratory tests! Actual playing 
tests by college and professional stars! Frequent 
consultation with a surgeon who has made skull 


One-piece, molded 

ovtershellofthe 
new Wilson R.P. (rubber 
plastic) Helmet deflects 
and disperses o major 
part of the force of 
original impact 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO «+ 


Thick irner layers of 

foam and 
cellular rubber disperse 
ond absorb on additional 
share of the force or en- 
ergy generated by the 
impact. 


The one-piece cra- 

nial conformation of 
the R.P. Helmet aids in 
completing shock disper- 
sal, and helps further to 
prevent dangerous one- 
point percussion. 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities « 


fractures and brain injuries his special problem 
for more than 40 years! All these were utilized in 
perfecting the new Wilson R.P. Helmet. And 
players, coaches and experts all agree that it is 
the /ast word in safety, playing comfort and 
streamlined styling. 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


sons I have used the 
met, it has furnished 
ion and maneuvera- 


so 
time football 
form. 
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nn In the two sea ao (omfort and tt are what | desire 
Wilson RP hel in a helmet, in addition to protec 
- me the protect tion and clear vision. I use the Wil 
a ssary in playing big son RP because I know it provides 
. in its most rugged | these important features. | wouldn't 
| wse any other helmet 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


REMENDOUS interest and en- 
thusiasm has been aroused 
among American distance run- 


ners and coaches by Fartlek, the 


latest Swedish contribution to dis- 
tance running. 

Fartlek, or “Speed-play,” can be 
described as a series of long wind 
sprints interspersed with restful 
walking and jogging on soft coun- 
try paths 

Almost every outstanding Ameri- 
can runner—Fred Wilt, Curtis 
Stone, Horace Ashenfelter, Bob 
Black. Browning Ross, and a host 
of others—is now observing some 
phase or all of its basic tenets. Wilt 
speaks of it as being “physically 
and mentally refreshing as com- 
pared with the conventional Ameri- 
can method of training exclusively 
on the track.” 

Cordner Nelson, in a series of six 
highly informative articles on Fart- 
lek in the Track and Field News, 
declares that “it will lead to better 
distance running in America,” and 
then goes on to summarize its prin- 
ciples as being “a three-way para- 
dox: run faster, run farther, but 
don’t get tired.” 

This is a paradox, indeed, which 
certainly needs further explanation. 
In a subsequent article, Nelson pre- 
sents “a fairly typical program as 
recommended by Gosta Holmer, the 
Swedish Olympic coach and or- 
iginator of Fartlek, for training in 
the mile: 

Monday 
1. Fartlek for 45 minutes. 
2. First 440 of race. 
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“SPEED PLAY” 
Distance 
Training | 


Fred Wilt, America’s greatest distance runner, and Gunder Hagg, 
world’s mile record holder, matching stride for stride in Hagg’s 
American debut several years ago. Though living a continent 
apart, both these men observe the Swedish plan of distance 
training—Fartlek, or “Speed Play,’ described herein by the 
former Michigan coach now coaching at Penn, Ken Doherty. 


3. Repeat two or three times 
(Easy running for five minutes be- 
tween these runs.) 

4. Walking and easy running to 
complete two hours work. 
Tuesday 

1. Fartlek 20 minutes. 

2. 880 on track (2 sec. per lap 
slower than race). 

3. Repeat within an hour. (Easy 
running on grass between and after 
trials.) 

Wednesday 

Walk in woods for two hours. 
Thursday 

Same as Monday, but run uphill 
two to nine times for 150 vards each 
time during Fartlek. 

Friday 

Same as Tuesday, but run four 
440s instead of three 880's, each 
lap one second slower than racing 
speed. 

Saturday 

Rest. 
Sunday 

Warm up and run a mile. (First 
440 and last 100 at racing speed. 
Middle of race 2-sec. per lap slower 
than racing speed 


“Work out hard every ten days 
These schedules are not blueprints 
They are merely suggestive and 
should be adapted to each individ- 
ual’s energy, maturity, and require- 
ments.” 

There are many implications tha! 
can be drawn from this schedule 
and the other materials contained 
in the six articles 

The idea behind Fartlek ts new 
and revolutionary only in the sense 
that it is a deliberately planned re- 
organization and re-emphasis of 
principles that are as old as organ- 
ized running itself. 

“Running farther” is certainly 
not new. The time-honored English 
system of cross-country running 
over hill and dale speaks for itself, 
and the work-outs of W. G. George 
and other professional runners at 
the turn of the century are still pre- 
eminent in this quality of running 
farther. 

Not even the so-called “inhuman’ 
schedule of Zatopek of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who does not, by the way. 
follow Fartlek, is longer than that 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Javelin Throwing 


THROWING LINE 


~~ 
~ 
| 
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FOUR 
JAVELIN 
LENGTHS 
i 
FINAL CHECK MARK 
| 
START RUN 


Above: Diagrammatic picture of approach 
(broken curve represents new Finnish ex- 
perimental throwing line). Below: Ef- 


fect of javelin attitude on flight path. 


FAIR 


By RICHARD V. GANSLEN and MATTI JARVINEN 


HE first question a boy inter- 
ested in the javelin throw will 
ask is: “How soon can I begin 
learning and practicing the event?” 

In Finland, the greatest javelin- 
throwing nation in the world, it Is 
the general feeling that since the 
javelin is a combination skill and 
power event, skill training can be 
begun profitably at 10 yvears of age 

Various sized javelins are made 
for boys of all ages, and the prime 
emphasis, at least until the age of 
16, is on learning form and seldom 
throwing for distance 

According to the chart on page 36. 
the javelin thrower reaches his 
peak at 25.9 vears of age. Actually. 
however, age is of little significance 
The event requires a high degree of 
skill and the man who learns the 
fastest does. not always wind up 
with the greatest performance. 

It is particularly interesting to 
note that last year Jarvinen, at the 
age of 40—or 17 vears after winning 
the Olympic title—hurled the jave- 
lin 230 feet! The current Olympic 
champion, Rautavaara, is 34 years 
old and still throwing over 235 feet 
regularly. 

How do the Finns do it? There is 
no secret. It is by hard work—hard 
work on training and hard work on 
form. Not just any training and 
form, however. But proper training 
and proper form. 

Let us see what this training and 
form consist of. First let us analyze 
the mechanics of the throw—in a 
simplified manner that any coach or 
boy can understand. 

The run and shift. The critica! 
determiner of the throw velocity is 
a smooth, efficient javelin shift. 
Only by walking through this 
cross-step procedure hundreds of 
times can the athlete hope to per- 
fect his coordination. 

It is interesting to note that Rau- 
spends three-fifths of his 
training time on running and form 
work, and very little time on throw- 
ing for distance. 

To perfect the 
javelin and crogs-step 


lavaara 


lowering of the 
wil! be 


(as 


described later on), the authors 
recommend constant practice on 
walking through the shift during 


the early season. There is no sub- 
stitute for this procedure. 

Length of the run. A run of 60-70 
feet is adequate for most throwers 
This refers to the approach to the 
final check-mark. which fou! 
javelin lengths (about 30 feet) from 
the board. 

Characteristics of run. The run 
must be very relaxed, with the 
javelin held overhead with the front 
tip down at an angle of about 45 
from the horizontal. The fingers 
grasp the javelin loosely- yet firmly 

There must be perfect coordina- 
tion between the rhythm of the legs 
and the back-and-forth motion of 
the javelin. The simplest way to 
perfect this is to run around the 
track carrying a javelin until the 
rhythm becomes natural. 

The body should lean very slightly 
forward during the run, primarily 
from the hips. As the takeoff or last 
check-mark is reached, the thrower 
should begin to straighten up and 
settle back so to speak. The subse- 
quent explosive effort depends en- 
tirely upon these smoothly balanced 
preliminary procedures. 

During the run, the thrower is 
attempting to augment the throw- 
ing velocity of the javelin by having 
the javelin moving forward (via the 
run) at the instant the main ex- 
plosive force is applied. Mechani- 
cally, a partially accelerated body 
requires less applied force than an 
inert body to bring it to a given 
peak of velocity. 

Some idea of the velocity of the 
javelin may be gleaned the 
fact that to reach 245 feet with the 
javelin a throwing velocity in ex- 
cess of 80 feet per second or about 
94 miles per hour, is needed. 

Rhythmic timing concept. It is 
extremely important to be able to 
control the run speed in a rhythmi!- 
cal pattern during the shift and 
throw, since an overly fast approach 
will an excessive slow- 


lies 


rom 


necessitate 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A Throw 
by Jarvinen 


The 10-times ex-world’s record 
holder—’’Mr. Javelin’ himself 
— demonstrates the mechanics 
of the throw in a motion pic- 
ture sequence taken in Finland 
exclusively for Scholastic Coach 
by Richard V. Ganslen. 
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URING the inclemency of early 
spring, an enterprising coach 
can do more than just throw in 
the gym. He can take this time to 
inculcate the fundamentals of pitch- 
ing, and thus save many precious 
hours when the squad is able to 
move outdoors for group practice. 

In the succeeding paragraphs, I 
well set forth a few gymnasium 
practices which can help develop 
the pitcher's control, polish, and 
general effectiveness. (It is control 
and polish that chjefly distinguish 
the “leaguer” fromé® the “busher.”’) 

The first detail to work on is a 
correct and legal stance. This is 
clearly defined in Jule 27. The 
pitcher—and we'll assume he is a 
right hander—must place his pivot 
or right foot on or in front of, and 
always in contact with, the rubber. 
The best position for the left or free 
foot is slightly to the rear. At no 


time may either or both feet be to 
the side of the rubber (see dia- 
grams). 


The gloved hand should be ex- 


tended and relaxed at the side, 
while the right hand may hang 
loosely at the side or rest lightly 
behind the body. Complete body 
relaxation is the keynote at this 
time. 

This stance is commonly em- 


ploved whenever 
be used. It readily 


a wind-up is to 
permits the 


BOO FERRISS 


Regular delivery: Note how left 
foot is brought back at start of 
pump (No. 1) and how right foot 
is slid into hole (No. 2). Ferriss ; 
kicks left foot back and throws 
with a beautiful free and easy 
motion. (Courtesy The Open Road 
for Boys) 


ART HOUTTEMAN 


Man on first: Keeping left foot 
slightly open and a bit toward 
first, pitcher watches runner over 
left shoulder. Ball is held at chest 
level and delivered with one 
swift motion, eschewing extro- 
neous movement — wind-up and 
exaggerated kick-up. (Wide World) 


Pitching Polish 


pitcher to obtain the catcher’s sig- 
nals with the minimum waste of 
time and energy. Incidentally, most 
pitchers prefer to shake off a signal 
with a slight shake or lift of the 
gloved hand. Obvious acceptance of 
the sign is indicated by the start of 
the pitching motion. 

When no wind-up is to be used 
(runners on base), a slight varia- 
tion in the stance is demanded. A 
satisfactory method which mini- 
mizes the danger of balks is a 
stance astride the rubber or, pref- 
erably, one in which the right foot 
is In contact with and in front of 
the rubber, and the left foot out in 


front—as shown in the diagrams. 
The pitcher thus takes his signs 
while on the rubber. The ball is 


held out in front about belt high. 
If a stretch is used, the ball must be 
brought to a definite, stop before 
completion of the delivery. See 
Rule 31, Sec. 5.) 
By opening his 
moving the left foot towards first 
or left oblique in reference to the 
pivot foot—the pitcher will be able 


stance—-slightly 


to see the runner without any tell- 
tale movements of the head. The 
amount of angle or “openness” 
should be kept to a minimum. 
Whenever the runner on first 
makes a break toward second, the 


pitcher can back off the rubber with 
a simple and quick backward step 
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By Sidney (Sam) Hale 


of the right foot (see diagram). He 
Is now eligible to throw to any base 
without penalty 

As your pitcher practices this 
maneuver, caution him to avoid any 
movement of the body and not to 
lower the hands until the foot is off 
the rubber. 

This simple backing-off drill of- 
fers a valuable opportunity to cor- 
relate Rule 27 with Rule 31. and 
the time spent on it will eventually 
reap dividends in defensive play. 

Plenty of running and body- 
bending calisthenics such as the 
touching of opposite toes, should be 
correlated with the throwing in the 
gym, as the tonicity of the leg. back. 
and shoulder muscles is a vital pre- 
requisite in pitching 

Before the boys do 
throwing, make sure they have 
adequately warmed up. Place the 
receiver about 20 to 25 feet away. 
and have the pitcher start with easy 
After a few throws, the 
pitcher should move a step or so 
backwards and repeat the process, 
continuing to throw (straight fast 
balls) and retreat until the maxi- 
mum pitching distance has been 
reached. 

Two factors that will promote 
control are: One, a catcher who 
presents his mitt as a target for 
high and low pitches: and. two. a 
home plate that provides an oppor- 


any hard 


LOSSes., 


Top: Possible stances on rubber with no one on base. Center: Possibilities with 
bases occupied, plus correct step-off. Bottom left: Right and wrong ways of cov- 
ering first on slow-hit balls to right side. Bottom right: Pick-off at second. 


tunity to shoot at corners. Empha- 
size the importance of always fo- 
cusing the eyes on a selected spot. 
and that it’s not how hard but 
where the ball is thrown that counts 
most. 

After a semblance of form 
control is acquired, the boys may be 
permitted to cut loose a little more 
each dav. However. they should be 
warned not to do any throwing 


and 


when the arm feels tired or heavy 
In this contingency, it is better to 
run or possibly practice bunting 
Also keep a sharp lookout on the 
timing of the delivery. Since a ste- 
reotvped, habitual delivery invites 
runners to steal, see that the pitcher 
varies the timing of his pitch. 
No two pitchers grip the 
identically. But the important thing 


(Continued on page 56) 
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OST beginning gymnasts like 

the high bar best of all the 

gymnastic apparatus and find 
it the easiest to master. A safe and 
fun-ful activity it is particularly 
helpful in developing the entire 
upper body, especially that all-im- 
portant mid-section. 

Because most gymnasiums possess 
only one high bar. teachers will 
probably find it best to work with 
one group at a time. While one squad 
is working on the high bar, the rest 
of the class can be practicing on oth- 
er pieces of apparatus. After a stip- 
ulated interval, the groups can be 
rotated, 

For best results, the group at the 
high bar should be restricted to eight 
men. This each boy of a 
chance to practice the stunts and to 
rest attempts without 
much standing around 

Two long mats, placed end to end 
below the high bar, will afford pro- 
tection for the performers. For fur- 
ods, ther safety, the bar should be rubbed 
| clean with a piece of emory cloth 
whenever it becomes crusted with 
carbonate of magnesium (the prep- 
aration many gymnasts use to pre- 
; vent slipping — commonly called 
“chalk’’). 
| The performer “chalks up” before 
‘ each stunt by coating his hands with 
ian the carbonate of magnesium (which 
2 can be purchased at almost all drug 
stores for 5¢ or 10¢ a block). 

-— The Grip: The overhand (knuckles 
| up) grip is used in most stunts, the 

aa a thumbs circling the bar. 

aa Swing and Dismount: The first 

(pone things the beginner should learn are 

ai the swing and dismount. They are 

vy easy to learn and serve as an intro- 
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High Bar Stunts 


duction to the high bar. as well as 
being an important part of many 
stunts. 

1. By standing slightly in back of 
the bar and jumping to the hang po- 
sition (normal grip, arms straight), 
the performer obtains a very slght 
swinging position. 

2. On the backward part of that 
preliminary swing, he should chin 
himself, bringing his feet up to the 
bar at the same time. 

3. As he reaches the back end of 
his preliminary swing and starts for- 
ward, he should kick up and out, 
straightening his arms at the same 
time. 

The performer dismounts at the 
end of the backward swing by push- 
ing down on the bar, piking slightly, 
and dropping straight down, landing 
on the balls of his feet. 

Knee Circles: The next stunt the 
student should learn is the single 
knee circle backward. This stunt, 
with its several variations, is easy 
to learn and whets the beginner's 
appetite, making him eager to ad- 
vance to the more difficult stunts. 


Upper left: Raising of right thigh from 
bar and beginning of backward throw in 
single knee circle back. Performer pushes 
downward with hands and throws head 
and shoulders back. 


Left: Beginning of pullover. Legs have 
been brought to bor and chinning action 
is just beginning. 

Below: Single knee circle forward. Per- 
former raises himself from bar and 
throws his weight forward. Similar to 
back circle except that grip is reversed. 


l. From the dead hang position, 
the student brings one leg through 
his arms and hooks it over the bar, 
raising his other leg until his thigh 
touches the bar. 

2. Then he kicks downward hard 
with his second leg and pushes 
downward with his arms. He thus 
winds up sitting on top of the bar, 
one leg over and the other hanging 
straight down in back of the bar. 
Now he is in position to perform the 
stunt. 

3. First, he pushes downward with 
his hands, thus raising himself from 
the bar. 
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By JACK MILLER 


Photographs by Ralph Zuccarello 


4. Then he throws himself back- 
ward, stretching as much as possible 
in order to lengthen his swing, 
hooking his knee tightly over the 
bar as he goes off balance back- 
wards. 

5. As he is falling backwards, he 
throws his head and shoulders back. 

6. The free leg can be used to give 
added momentum. 

7. The swing is shortened under- 
neath the bar, and the performer 
brings the thigh of his free leg to 
the bar to increase the spin. 

8. At the end of the stunt, he is 
sitting on top of the bar in his orig- 
inal position. 

A variation of this stunt is the 
single knee circle*forward. It is per- 
formed in a similar manner except 
that the grip is reversed, and the 
performer travels around the bar in 
the opposite direction. 

The performer should be spotted 
closely, one man standing under the 
bar on each side of him to prevent 
him from falling if he should acci- 
cently loose his grip. 

The Pullover is a fundamental 
mount on the high bar requiring a 
fair amount of strength. 

1. From a dead hang position, the 
student begins chinning himself and 
raising his legs to the bar. 

2. As he nears the top of his chin- 
ning action, he allows his feet to 


Forward Hip Circle: In starting position 
(left), performer keeps thighs against 
bar, back arched, and head held high. At 
mid-point (center), performer reaches 
forward and downward with head and 
upper body. To regain starting position, 
performer, while moving under bar, curls 
up quickly on other side, shifting grip 
(right). 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


Backward Hip Circle: In cast (left), performer sinks in to bar then tosses legs 
backward, supporting weight on arms. As legs come forward and under bar 
(right) performer bends slightly at waist and throws head and shoulders back. 


travel over the bar. throwing his 
head backward at the same time. 

3. At this point, the student ap- 
plies more effort in his chinning ac- 
tion so that he will finish the move- 
ment by lving across the bar 

4. He then straightens up, and the 
pullover is complete. By keeping his 
arms straight when in the final po- 
sition, the gymnast can make his 
arms and shoulders carry some of 
the load and ease the weight off his 
stomach. 

At the end of this stunt, the per- 
former is in position for the next 
stunt, the hip circle. 

The Hip Circle: There are two 
types of hip circles, front and back. 

The Front Hip Circle 

l. From the front rest position 
(the position the performer is in at 


the finish of the pullover). the per- 
former sinks in to the bar. bending 
at the waist. 

2. Supporting his weight on his 
arms, he tosses his legs backward. 

3. As his legs come forward and 
under the bar, he bends slightly at 
the waist, keeping his belly close to 
the bar. 

4. He throws his head and shoul- 
cers backward as he travels under 
the bar. arching his back at the 
sume time. 

5. By bending his arms slightly 
as he travels below the bar and 
Straightening them as he comes up 
on the other side, the performer 
gives himself a little extra push. 

6. The final position is the same 
as the beginning position 

A common fault of beginners is 
that of casting off from the bar and 
then coming directly back to the bar 
and letting it hit them in the stom- 
ech instead of going under it. The 

Continued on next page 
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student should be warned about 
this. 

The Backward Hip Circle: 

1. The starting position is a high 
front rest, the bar against the per- 
former's thighs. 

2. The performer reaches forward 
and downward with his head and 
upper body. 

3. As he moves under the bar, he 
curls up quickly on the other side, 
shifting his grip slightly. 

Both the front and back hip cir- 
cles require a fair amount of speed 
in their execution. 

The Kip is a more advanced stunt 
than the others and requirés much 
coordination on the part of the stu- 
dent. + 

1. The performer obtains a medi- 
um swing. 

2. He keeps his back arched dur- 
ing the swing until he reaches the 
front end of the arc. 

3. At the front end of his swing, 
ne breaks his arch, flexing his hips 
and bringing his feet to the bar. 

4. He remains in this position as 
he starts swinging backward until 
the hips are past the vertical stands 
of the high bar. 

9. Then he kicks his legs up, out- 
ward, and then down. at the same 
time pressing down on the bar and 
keeping his arms straight. 

6. The final position is the front 
rest. 

The kip will require much prac- 
tice, but the instructor can help the 
student get an idea of what the mo- 
tion is like by giving him an upward 
push on his shoulders as he begins 
kicking his feet up. outward, and 
down. The kick is the important 
novement in this stunt. It is the dif- 
ference between doing it and not do- 
ing it. 

The beginning gymnast has a ten- 
dency to crack his shins against the 
bar as he brings his: legs up, and 
should be warned about this 

It is usually a good idea to have 
ane or two spotters standing by 
when any novice begins working on 
the bar. The spotters should stand 
near the side of the high bar so they 


LTHOUGH still a college stu- 
dent at the University of Illi- 
nois, Jack Miller has been special- 
izing in balancing and gymnastics 
for the past seven years and is 
half of a professional acrobatic 
team known as The Milburns. This 
is his third contribution to Scholas- 
tic Coach. His first article “Balanc- 
ing,” appeared last May, and the 
second, ‘Doubles Balancing,” was 
featured last month (January). 


The Kip: Picture No. 1 shows the front of the forward swing, with the body in an 
arched position. The arch is broken at the front end of the swing (2), and the per- 
former brings his feet to the bar—-a little above the ankles. As the performer's hips 
pass the vertical stands of the bar on the swing back (3), he kicks his legs up, ovut- 
ward, and then down. The final position—the front rest—is shown in picture No. 4. 
Note pointed toes and erect position of the head. 


won't interfere with the performer. 

There is one important point about 
form that holds true for almost ev- 
ery gymnastic stunt: KEEP YOUR 
LEGS STRAIGHT AND TOGETH- 
ER 

One ailment that most high-bar 
men are susceptible to. is known as 
“rippers. That is. the skin on the 
palm of the hand blisters and tears 
open as a result of the constant fric- 
tion. The only thing to do is to ap- 
piv vaseline, rest the hands for a 
week or so, and get back on the ap- 
paratus. It won't take long to hard- 
en the skin 


Good safety rules (proper spot- 
ting, use of mats, and a gradated 
teaching program) should be care- 
fully observed and their importance 
stressed, especially to groups which 
cannot always be individually su- 
pervised. 

Once started upon the gymnastic 
road to success, a surprisingly large 
number of people continue down 
that road for a long way. Those who 
reach its end find that gymnastics 
require a little strength, a lot of co- 
ordination, much self-confidence, 
and a super abundance of stick-to- 
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“The Best By Test On The Field of Play” 


f New—I/mproved 
One-Piece Safety Helmet 


embodying a new floating shock 


absorber has definitely proven 
itself the best head protection 
ever designed. 


The new type full floating shock 
absorber provides an air space 
between the head and the shell 
of the helmet, and minimizes 
injuries by preventing direct 
blows upon the head. 

“THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME” 
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By KEN DAVIDSON 


COACH, U. S. BADMINTON TEAM 


T IS impossible to play good bad- 
minton without correct footwork 
and proper body balance. The 
idea is to move the body around 
the court, forward or backward or 
sideways, so that it is possible to hit 
the shuttle freely with the maxi- 
mum amount of power and control 
with the minimum amount of effort. 

The ideal situation is to have the 
full weight of the body available 
to put behind the hit. Quickness of 
starting and turning is of more im- 
portance than sheer straight-away 
speed, although both are desirable. 
The quicker you move into position, 
the more time is left for the actual 
stroking of the shuttle—a _ basic 
thought many tournament players 
forget. 

The aim of beginners should be to 
move with ease and grace, gliding 
silently about the court with no ap- 
parent effort. Body and muscle re- 
laxation—with firmness, not tense- 
ness—is the keynote to rhythmic 
stroking. 

First of all. be on the alert. Never 
slunrp back on your heels at any- 
time, either during a rally or just 
before it starts. This does not nec- 
essarily mean your heels must be 
raised off the floor at all times, but 
rather that the balance of weight is 
carried forward on the ball of the 
feet rather than backward on the 
heels 

3e In an active starting position, 
prepared to move in any direction 
Keep the feet' a’ few inches apart 
with the body leaning a little for- 
ward on slightly bent knees and 
balanced on the ball of each foot 


Author Davidson hitting a low back- 
hand drive in the first match ever 
televised. Note how racket is kept 
back and how, at contact, arm and 
racket form a straight line. Weight 
is transferred from back (left) to 
front foot, with arm and shoulder 
kept clear from body to allow a 
free, rhythmic swing 


dminton Footwork 
and Body Balance 


A finer point of balance may be 
achieved by an almost imperceptible 
springy leg motion. This is more or 
less an up-and-down knee move- 
ment with either foot being con- 
stantly ready to apply the pressure 
which quickly starts the body mov- 
ing in any desired direction. 

Experienced players start the 
upward lift of the knee movement 
at the eract moment the opponent 
strikes the shuttle, thereby being on 
the move before the shuttle has 
traveled more than a few inches 
from the opponent's racket. 

Do not start for a particular spot 
before the shuttle is actually hit 
(you break the rules if you do so 
when receiving a serve) unless you 
are certain you know where your 
opponent's return will arrive. Oth- 
erwise you can be caught going in 
the wrong direction by a clever op- 
ponent. 

In play, of course, there will be 
occasions when you are drawn out 
of position and® have to anticipate 
where the shuttle will be returned 
In these cases, hurry back to posi- 
tion as much as possible; then, Just 
as your opponent prepares to hit the 
shuttle, pause to get your body bal- 
anced in the active stroking position 
so that you can turn your body to- 
ward the shuttle no matter where 
your opponent hits it. 

In more desperate straits, you 
may have to commit yourself and 
guess where the shuttle will be, 
choosing one of two or three places 
It is better to pick one and hope 
you are right than not attempt to 
make any return 

Let us assume the shuttle is in the 
easiest of positions to hit—ahead ol! 
the body at racket-and-arm length 
away. with ohly the minimum ol! 
foot and body movement required 

As you prepare to make the re- 
turn, one side of the body must be 
turned sideways toward the oncom- 
ing shuttle. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Save Valuable Floor Space with... 


Have the convenience and safety of permanent built-in seats... yet 
provide the maximum floor area for other purposes when spectator 
seats are not required. Medart telescopic gym seats occupy just 32 
inches of floor space when in “nested” position! No special wall 
reinforcement necessary because load is distributed on the floor 


rather than wall. 


NOTE THE MEDART “SAFETY FACTOR” 

The understructure is made entirely of steel with uprights of double 
channel construction to give “I” beam vertical strength and balanc 
ing support. Spacer angles and cross channels are of steel. Selected 
lumber used throughout for seatboards, footboards and risers-- full 
length—full width . . . one piece. 

Medart Telescopic Gym Seats Available In WALL ATTACHED... 

MOVABLE...HIGH ROW (UP TO 20 ROWS HIGH) AND RECESSED TYPES 


Write for descriptive literature... send your 
plans for suggestions. 


SWEET'S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g—3e and 23«-—8a 


(FRED LJEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3542 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment 


A complete line of 
Bosketball Back- 
stops both stand- 


erd and special 


designs “tailored” 


to meet ony sfruc- 


tural condition. 


Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


The very lotest 
design in Basket- 
ball and Football 
Scoreboords for 
spectator visibility. 
Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 
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The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


1775 Steweort Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
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Basically, for all forehand strokes. 
the LEFT foot should be ahead of 
or across the right foot. This means 
the left side of the body will turn 


sideways to the net and the left 
shoulder will come around toward 
the shyttle for the commencement 
of the forward swing. 

On backhand strokes, the RIGHT 
foot must be ahead of or across the 
left foot. This turns the right side 
of the body sideways to the net and 
brings the right shoulder around to- 
ward the shuttle for the commence- 
ment of the forward swing. 

An easy test is to try a backhand 
with the left foot and shoulder 
ahead—note how the body blocks 
the freedom of the swing of the arm 
and racket. 

The bringing around of the shoul- 
der allows a full swing of the arm 
and is more pronounced on back- 
hand than on forehand strokes be- 
cause the arm and racket must cross 
over in front of the body to get back 
in readiness for the forward swing. 

On forehand strokes the arm and 
racket are already on the hitting 
side of the body and ready for the 
forward swing. It stands to reason 
that the arm and racket must be 
back before they can go forward to 
hit the shuttle. hence the impor- 
tance of bringing the shoulder 
around in proper alignment. par- 
ticularly on all backhand strokes 
requiring a vigorous swing of the 
arm and racket. 

The more you allow the shuttle 
to pass your body before hitting it, 
the more will be the turning of the 
shoulder and the body away from 
the net. Always move forward to 
meet the shuttle ahead of the body 
whenever practical. 

The more the body and shoulder 
have to be turned away from the 
net, the more the front foot will! 
point to the sidelines as it takes its 
place in preparation for the stroke. 
and, in extreme where the 
shuttle has got way past vou in the 
deep backcourt, the front foot will 
be facing the backline. 

For a normal forehand shot hit 
ahead of the body. the back foot 
(the right) will be pointing to the 
right sideline and. in reverse. for 
normal backhand shots the left foot 
(the back foot) will be pointing 
toward the left sideline. 

To insure maximum power, it is 
absolutely essential that the body 
weight be smoothly transferred 
trom the back foot to the front foot. 
At the moment of impact, the body, 
leaning forward a little toward the 
shuttle, is perfectly balanced on the 
front foot; with the toe of the back 
toot about to leave the floor. 

The body continues on (follow- 
through) in the direction. of the hit. 


Cases 


HE most versatile badminton 

pro extant, Ken Davidson has 
starred on stage, screen, tele- 
vision, and lecture platform, and 
—last year—served as coach and 
manager of the first U. S. bad- 
minton team that toured Britain 
for the Thomas Cup International 
Championships and the All-Eng- 
land Tournament. Mr. Davidson 
is also the badminton-equipment 
supervisor for the General Sport- 
craft Co. and author of several 
texts. His article appeared orig- 
inally in “Bird Chatter,” the offi- 
cial badminton magazine, and is 
reprinted here with the permission 
of Mr. Davidson and editor Robert 
Kildall. 


with the back foot passing the orig- 
inal front foot to catch and keep the 
body balanced on the ball of both 
feet ready to start toward the next 
stroke 

Where it is not necessary to take 
a full swing, the back foot may not 
go past the front foot but only come 
level to it. But even on the most 
delicate of net shots, the body 
weight must be eased forward from 
the back foot to the front foot. 

The most common fault of the 
beginner is to stand flat-footed and 
attempt to play a stroke with the 
body and feet turned squarely to 
the net. Many seasoned plavers, in- 
stead of allowing the weight to go 
forward into the stroke. brace them- 
selves against a rigid front leg and 
fall away from the shuttle as it is 
being hit, thereby wondering why 
they are getting no power into their 
shots. 

It will be noticed—more so in 
power shots—that, as the weight of 
the body moves forward from the 
back foot to the front foot, the body 
will also turn as the result of the 
hitting arm coming forward with 
the racket. The continuation of this 
turn on past the follow-through will 
materially help the body, especially 
on shots played near the side-lines. 
keep on the move to get in position 
for the next shot. 

This is an important factor—keep 
on the move throughout the full 
length of the rally. Too many play- 
ers stop after playing their stroke 
and forget to get back into the best 
position to await the next return. 

Full use of the reach will cut 
down on the amount of footwork. 
An average person can, by facing 
directly toward the side of the court 
and starting with the rear foot on 
the center service line, take one 
stride, reach out and cover more 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Football teams all over the country — in high school, college 
and professional competition — use and acclaim the RIDDELL 
Helmet for its outstanding performance. 


Superior in every detail, each feature of the RIDDELL Safety Suspension Helmet 
is skillfully designed and constructed to form the most thorough head protector 
ever devised. 

The tough, yet flexible shell yields upon impact but will NOT break. It is so shaped 
to afford maximum protection, particularly above the eyes and oveg base of the skull. 
The adjustable chin strap keeps the helmet firmly on the head. 

These PLUS features combined with the RIDDELL Safety Suspension device make 

the RIDDELL Helmet second to none! 


RIDDELL Patented Safety Suspension 


Firmly anchored in the shell, this suspension webbing 
prevents helmet from touching head at any point. It 
is especially designed to absorb and minimize the 
impact of any blow by distributing the force evenly 
around the head. This hammock-like webbing elimi- 
nates the danger of having helmet forced down over 
eyes or neck and permits free circulation of air for 
greater comfort. 

Yes, in every way you can be SAFE and SURE 
with RIDDELL—-famous for the finest in athletic 
equipment! 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, inc. 1259 North Wood St. 


Chicago 22, Ill. 
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ITH good material always at 

a premium, it is extremely 

important for the track coach 
to place his boys in the events for 
which they are best qualified. The 
fewer the candidates, the more im- 
portant it is to squeeze the best pos- 
sible performance out of them 

A testing program may show the 
coach his leading prospects for the 
hurdles, the high jump, the shot, or 
the distance runs. But this is only 
the first step toward success. The 
good boy in the wrong event may 
struggle through with some success 
But the good boy, even in the right 
event, needs careful direction to 
achieve peak performance. 

For every beginning coach who is 
uncertain about the event in which 
to place a boy. there is a score who 
are uncertain about how to prepare 
him for a peak performance after 
placing him 

Most of us veteran coaches fit into 
the latter categorv. too. Even after 
years of coaching we are still going 
to clinics, reading articles, button- 
holing the mentors of new stars: all 
in the hope of tinding that one sure- 
fire training secret that will insure 
yearly success. We live in hope of 
the panacea, but we know well that 
there is none 

Perhaps vou have seen a hundred 
training schedules for the same 
event. Some are so vastly different 
that they make vou wonder wheth- 
er they apply to the event in ques- 
tion 

“How shall I develop my starting 
miler?” vou ask. “How can I get the 
best performance from my _ hur- 
dler?” says another. “Do vou think 
my quarter-miler has reached his 
limit?” says still a third 

I, too, have asked the same ques- 
tions. but I have learned that there 
is no general answer to such specific 
questions. No coach who has not 
seen your boy perform can give vou 
a schedule that will bring him to his 
peak ... unless he does it by pure 
accident. 
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the Right Man 


By W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 


CONCORD (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Whenever a coach asks me to give 
him a training schedule for quarter- 
milers, I am always tempted to ask, 
“What kind of quarter-milers?” 

Do you realize that every quar- 
ter-miler is different? They have 
only two things in common: speed 
and ability to carry speed over dis- 
tance. If I gave you a basic sched- 
ule for quarter-milers, it might be 
a laugh to one and a load to an- 
other. 

Furthermore, all that is true of 
the schedule for the quarter-miler 
is just as true of the general sched- 
ule for any other event. The only 
man who can make out a training 
program for your boy is you. 

No matter how great the coach. 
he cannot take a glance at your boy 
and tell you what you must do to 
make him a champion. He can point 
out flaws. He can suggest changes 
in form. He can advise exercises, 
give training hints. 

But he cannot set up that boy’s 
training program for vou. Only you 
can do that, and if vou are not care- 
ful you can be wrong too. 

Does this mean that you must go 
blindly along, hoping to hit the 
right solutions? Does it mean that 
vou must learn by vour own mis- 
takes” 


BASIC TRAINING FACTS 


I used to think so, but I don’t any 
longer. There are some basic facts 
that can guide you in setting up a 
training schedule with reasonable 
assurance of gradual improvement. 
You can tell pretty definitely the 
limits of your boy at any given 
time. 

First, let’s consider vour sprinters. 
You have settled upon your pros- 
pects, but there are only two with 
real promise. One of them is short, 
big-muscled, a driver. The other is 
tall, long-muscled, a floater. Should 


you treat those boys as “sprinters,” 


set up the same training plan for 
both, and sit back to await top per- 


formances? You may sit back, but 
I'm convinced that you won't get 
the best results from either one or 
the other. 

Several years ago I heard a good 
track coach give his ideas on that 


point. Warren Howe, of Moses 
Brown School, described these types 
as power runners and floaters. He 
was strong in his belief that they 
should not be trained alike. I agree 
most heartily. 

Take a look at your sprinters in 
action. Does your sprinter run with 
an appearance of all-out effort” 
Does he look as though he is putting 
every ounce of strength into his 
every step? Does he come at you 
with a sound of pounding feet? 

That boy is a power runner. Don't 
waste time trying to make him look 
pretty. He never will. In training 
that boy you must concentrate on 
arm and leg drive from start to 
finish of his sprint. 

Don’t let his powerful looking 
muscles fool vou either. Force him 
to warm up carefully and well. He 
is very susceptible to pulled mus- 
cles. When you set up his training 
schedule, be sure to include plenty 
of work on knee lift and good for- 
ward body lean. 

Don't give this boy too many 
short starts in an afternoon, and 
don’t let him shirk on over-distance 
work (about 150 vards for a 100 
varder, and from 250 to 300 vards 
for the 220 man). Have him run 
these distances at a speed which you 
can describe as “as fast as you sprint 
without making a top effort.” 

This type of runner can stand a 
rugged work program, but watch 
him toward the end of the season 
Have him do most of his sprinting 
on grass, if possible, for he has a 
strong tendency to contract shin 
splints 

Now what about the tall floater? 
Shall we work on him the same 
wav? If we do, I am sure we will 


(Continued on page 22) 
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NOW MY INCOM 


Eguate 


MY OUTPUT 


Ex-coach Vaughn L. Snook of Howe, 
Ind.. finds that “‘working for The Mutual 
Life has meant greater security.”’ Here's 
what he says about the career of life in- 
surance selling: 
Fit there's the increase in financial 
security. | know that the success of 
my job is dependent solely upon the 
amount of energy expended. There- 
fore, I’ve an unlimited opportunity 
for increasing my earnings. Then, 
too, there's an added incentive—the 
knowledge that my work is helping 
others achieve financial security.” 


Our records show that many ex-coaches 
have found success as Field Underwriters 
with The Mutual Life. Like so many 
others, vou may be especially suited for 
this well-paying career. Send for our free 
booklet, ““The Career for Me?" which in- 
cludes a preliminary test to help deter- 
If 
favorable, our Manager nearest you will 


mine your aptitude. your score ts 
explain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Life Compensation Plan. 
The plan provides service fees. commis- 
sions and a retirement income at 65. 


This Mutual Life booklet may be oppor- 
tunity knocking at vour door. Don't fail 


to recognize it—mail the coupon today' 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassow Street x New York 5,.N.Y 


POK FREER BOOKLET—*'THE (AKERR FOR MET 
ADDRESS DEPT. 15 


Name Age 
Ilome Address 


Phone 
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spoil him. Take a close look at this 
boy in action and you will notice 
that he runs almost effortlessly. He 
never appears to be trying. 
Indeed, you find yourself think- 
ing, what a runner he would be if 
he only gave out like my other 
sprinter. He skims the ground, runs 
almost soundlessly, and even seems 
to have a slight backward lean 
when travelling at full speed. 
Note well that this boy seems to 


'reach out ahead with long strides 


and practically pulls his body for- 
ward, whereas the power runner 


'pushes his body ahead. 


If you try to give him the same 


training as your first boy, you will 


crack his form wide open. Your 
floater must be taught to get into 
full stride as rapidly as possible. He 
must be taught to reach. Above all, 
work with this boy to keep him re- 
laxed. 

That lack of effort is entirely de- 
ceptive. The boy cannot look like 
your power runner and get maxi- 
mum speed. Under no circumstances 
try to teach this boy that driving 


effort of your power runner. Work 


most on his starts: Aim to get him 
into full stride within the first few 
yards of his race. 

The two runners described above 
are actually the types I now have 
sprinting for me. Both started for 
me last year. After the testing, I 


worked with my power runner 
| Stressing the things mentioned and 
‘brought him from 11 seconds to 


| 10.4. He will not get much lower. 
| My second sprinter, a freshman 
of the floater type, went from 11 
seconds to 10.6. I saw him as a fine 
|220 prospect. but kept him in the 
|100 because he was only 14 years 
'old. Before he graduates, I believe 
ihe will be a state champion at the 
220 or at the 300 indoors. 

His speed had not been recog- 
_nized by the other coaches until re- 
vealed by my tests. Since he is still 
young, I cannot push him the way 
I do my more mature boys. Keep 
the ages of your boys in mind as 
you map out their work-outs. 
Next, let’s consider vour hurdlers. 
How much work should you give 
them? If they are high hurdlers, 
give them plenty of work over one, 
‘two, and three hurdles, and a lot of 
‘work starting with your sprinters. 
| Watch them to prevent their 
chopping their first strides. Remem- 
ber, that until your boy reaches the 
| first hurdle, he is a sprinter. He be- 
‘comes a hurdler only when he 
reaches that first barrier and only 
then does his hurdling form enter 

the picture. 

Have you ever wondered how 
/ much you can hope to cut vour hur- 


NE of the most astute school- 
boy track coaches in Amer- 
ica and a Scholastic Coach con- 


tributor of long standing, W. 
Harold O'Connor coaches the fine 
track teams at Concord (Mass.) 
High School. His current article is 
an offshoot of a previous piece, 
“The Right Man for the Right 
Event,” which appeared in the 
February 1949 issue of Scholastic 
Coach. 


dler’s time by good coaching and 
plain hard work? You will do well 
to remember that the average high 
school boy can run the 220 low hur- 
dles about 2.5 seconds slower than 
his best 220 sprint. By hard, pains- 
taking work, he may get that down 
to about 2.2. 

This means that if your boy can't 
break 24 seconds for his 220 sprint, 
he is approaching his absolute limit 
when you get him down to 26.5 for 
the 220 lows. 

To lower that boy’s time, you 
must speed up his sprinting. If that 
can’t be done, your boy has reached 
his limit as a hurdler. Occasionally 
he may come out of his marks fast 
and turn in a 26.3 time, but don’t 
look for miracles. 

When we come to the high hur- 
dies, form becomes more important. 
Here again there is that all-out 
sprint for the first hurdle. But since 
there are fewer sprint steps be- 
tween hurdes, your coaching results 
should show more. You might be 
interested in some results of a series 
of flights by Dillard in a meet a 
year or so ago. These were run the 
same night indoors. 


40-Yard High Hurdles 
50-Yard High Hurdles 
60-Yard High Hurdles 


. 


5 
6.1 
72 


On.another occasion he ran the 


following times: 


68 sec. 
7.5 sec. 


60-Yard low Hurdles 
60-Yard High Hurdles 


Even Dillard’s great speed pays 
off better in the lows than in the 
bighs. This means that you can 
achieve better results with good 
coaching of form in the high hur- 
dies. Your boy may never become 
a national champ if his speed is 
limited, but vour coaching of good 
form will offset his lack of speed 
more in the highs than in the lows. 
A boy who can do the 100 in 10.5, 
can, if tall, be made into a 15 second 
or better hurdler. 

In attempting to improve your 
hurdler’s time, keep these points in 
mind. If your boy is hitting his 

(Continued on page 59) 


TOP BINDINGS OF 
GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION 


\ 
| \ and SUPER-CHAMPION TENNIS NETS 


MILDEWPROOF- 
TREATED 


Two of America’s finest tennis nets have been 


made even finer at no extra cost to you. Gold 
Medal Champion and Gold Medal Super-Cham- 


pion will now be equipped with top bindings 


that have been mildewproof-treated. This adds 
even more to their long-lasting wear, increases 
the economy of buying top quality tennis nets 
bearing the famous Gold Medal trade-mark. 


Same tough-twine netting, same patented > 
tape and binding, plus this new extra feature at Ose 
no extra cost. Now more than ever it’s wise to s<. 


specify Gold Medal! 


(cold Nivclal = hampion withs 
Net-lLene Bracin the ultimate in craalits 


fennis mets tive col 


#18 GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. J. 
New York 17, N.Y. > Baltimore 3, Md. - Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, ill. - San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6, Pa. - Gloucester, Mass. 
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HY does a sport with such basic 

appeal as track continue to fare 

so poorly at the gate? The an- 
swer is not hard to find. The fact is 
that most track meets are poorly 
and tastelessly planned, and sloppi- 
ly administered. 

What's more, as long as the pre- 
arrangements continue to lack in- 
genuity and systemization, track 
meets will never draw good audi- 

Ig the coach of the home team to 
blame for a poorly conducted meet? 
My answer is NO. The average 
schoolboy coach is burdened with too 
many responsibilities. In addition to 
coaching a squad of 60 boys, he is 
also expected to be the field cus- 
todian and general manager of all 
his home meets. 

This is far too much of a burden 
to place on one man. The result is 
inevitable. Trying to do too many 
things at one time, he winds up do- 
ing a proficient job of none. 

The duties of a coach should be 
restricted primarily to coaching. 
During a meet he should be free of 
all other details except those con- 
nected with the performance of his 
squad. 

The duties of maintaining the 
track and of making preparations 
for the home meets should be en- 
trusted to a faculty track manager 
appointed by the principal. 

Why not student managers, you 
may ask? The fact is that while stu- 
dent managers are doing a good job 
in many of our schools, it is always 
under the guidance of an older per- 
son—the coach. This responsibility 
could easily be turned over to the 
faculty track manager who, with the 
assistance of the student managers, 
could really improve on the present 
coach and student manager system. 

After selecting a faculty member 
to serve as faculty manager, the 
principal should meet with this per- 
son and the coach for the purpose 
of drawing up a double-pronged 
working plan. 

The first part of the plan should 
cover all phases of field upkeep for 
the entire practice season, and the 
second part should embrace the 
preparation and the staging of all 
the home meets. 

The plan should cover the follow- 
ing details: 

Daily Practice Details and Prep- 
arations for Coming Meet. 
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By EMIL LAMAR 


BERKELEY (CALIF.) HIGH SCHOOL 


When set up near the pits, facing the 
stands, these home-made, portable per- 
formance indicators help enliven the field 
events for both athletes and spectators. 


1. Marking off the track and pre- 
paring the jumping pits. 

2. Setting up a public address 
system and selecting a good com- 
mentator. 

3. Zoning off areas on the field 
for non-competing athletes. 

4. Setting up a scorers’ station. 

5. Preparing a press box for news- 
paper reporters. 

6. Arranging dressing quarters 
for the visiting teams. 

Working Groups 

1. Hurdle crew of ten boys to 
move hurdles on and off the field in 
rapid-fire order. 

2. Field crew of two to four boys 
to set up all field equipment, such 
as jumping standards, and return 
same after the meet. 

3. Starting-blocks crew of four to 


Meat for your Track Meet 


six boys to set up and adjust start- 
ing blocks for all runners. 

Suggestions for Promotion of 
Meets. 

1. Enforcing better officiating. 
This is easily done by distributing 
copies of the track and field rules 
to every official. Leaflets containing 
regulations governing the specific 
events to which the officials are as- 
signed, should be given to the of- 
ficials at the beginning of the season 
and before every championship 
meet. 

2. Good timing. Officials who have 
their watches checked at the be- 
ginning of every season can usually 
be depended upon to furnish de- 
pendable timing. All schools should 
have several good watches on hand 
for emergencies. 

3. Zones arranged in the stands 
for the use of Judges of Finish. 

4. Instruction notices should be 
circulated to competitors and offi- 
cials in order to keep the infield 
cleared as much as possible. 

5. For championship affairs, it is 
a good idea to have several com- 
petent guards on the field to keep 
everyone not wearing a badge, off 
the track. 

6. Badges for officials, managers, 
and coaches should be made up be- 
fore every meet. 

7. Contestants’ numbers. A new 
idea in this field was devised by the 
writer while serving as general 
manager of several championship 
meets. The following method of 
numbering the competitors in the 
dashes, hurdles, and relay races 
proved very satisfactory: 

Four sets of numbers from 1 to 
& were made up. These numbers re- 
ferred to the running lanes, and each 
contestant wore the number cor- 
responding to the lane in which he 
was running. 

Before every race, the assistant 
clerk of the course, with the aid of 
two field officials, pinned the num- 
bers on the runners. At the end of 
the race, a second group of two of- 
ficilals removed the numbers from 
the boys’ backs. This system helped 
the Judges of Finish spot the win- 
ners more quickly. 

In the relay races, the team draw- 
ing Lane No. 1 all wore No. 1 num- 
bers on their backs, etc. 

Field events can be enlivened by 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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NOW! ADD MORE COLOR TO YOUR GAME! 


Now you can have the wonderful protection of 
BIKE No. 65-C Knee Pad . . . in your choice of five 
smart colors to add more color to your games—to match 
your uniforms. 


This already famous '2-inch foam rubber pad gives 
players sure protection against impact injuries to knees 
and elbows. Its two-way stretch gives freedom of move- 
ment without creeping . . . its porous weave gives added 
player comfort. And these durable pads are washable, 
too —each pad pre-shrunk and piece-dyed so colors 
won't run! 


Ask your athletic goods supplier for this colorful new 
idea .. . BIKE No. 65-C Knee Pads in your choice of 
five smart colors! 
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As a service to its readers, Scholastic Coach offers this periodic round-up 
of new sports equipment items. For further information write to: Scholastic 
Coach, New Equipment Department, 7 East 12 St. New York 3, N. Y. 


@ TROPHY PLAQUES. Coming in 
shield, round, and rectangular shapes. 
the Bronze Fabricators line is made 
of American walnut with raised 
letter head plates. Sculptured panels 
and plotes are meade of metal with 
durable bronze finish, polished and 
treated for a rich appearance. 


@ RAINMOBILE WATER SPRINKLER. The Buckner Mfg. Co. 
a self-propelled vehicle equipped with a specially designed 
for watering large creas. Contains 300 ft. of 


@ EQUIPMENT REPAIR KIT. The Nutting Football Re- 


@ ANCHOR SPIKE. A Saf- 
play Products Co. device. 
this spike anchors baseball 
bags so that it is almost 
impossible to injure an ankle 
through sliding. Through use 
of a spring in proper place, 
retraction necessary to sove 
player's ankle or leg is ob- 
tained. 


@ WET MARKER. The only pres- 
sure morker of its kind, this 
Supreme Marker will operate 
on any surface. Sprays a line 
of uniform density and width; 
no fuzzy and ragged edges. A 
one-man operation, it is excep- 
tionally fine for clay, grass, 
cinder track, etc. 


@ SHUFFLEBOARD SET. The Hay-Wid Mfg. Co. set 
consists of four sturdy aluminum cues, maple disks 
red and bive with meisture resistant 
lacquers, and court diagram in template form. 


pair Kit enables coach to make on-the-spot repairs 
to all pads. Comes equipped with all tools and parts 
to replace stitching, straps, rivets, etc. 
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You bet! New ALL STARS for all 
my boys come tournament time! 


Re-equip your players with new All Stars 


for those make-or-break tournaments. Give —~ 
your hoopsters every possible advantage as 
“4 6 ee they hit the boards for the season’s peak | 
7, . ee contests. All Stars mean better fit, greater COMVE RSE 
comfort, faster stops. That's why they are 
specified by more coaches . . . worn by 
more players . . . seen in action on more 
 . courts —than any other shoes made ex- + 
Alias clusively for basketball! ALL STAR 
BASKETBALL SHOES | 
KE SHOE 


America's 1 Basketball Shoe 
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Boxing 


IVEN the same direction and 

supervision as the four so- 

called major sports, boxing 
has a great deal to offer the high 
school boy. Every nerve, muscle, and 
faculty is brought sharply into play, 
will power is developed to a high 
degree, and rigid discipline over 
the mind and body is acquired. 

The ability to give and take a 
knock with a smile—being a good 
sport—is not without merit. It takes 
a real man to do this, and there is 
no other training I know of that is 
more conducive to self-confidence 
and courage. 

The fundamental offensive and 
defensive techniques presented here- 
in can be easily understood and 
learned by any high school boy and 
may serve as a nucleus for their 
training program. 


HOW TO MAKE A FIST 


The first thing to learn is how to 
clench the hand. Close your four fin- 
gers tightly, doubling the fingers into 
the palm of the hand, and bend the 
first joint of the thumb across the 
second bone of the first two fingers. 

Always hit with the flat part of the 
hand. Many good hands have been 
ruined by carelessness or ignorance 
in making a fist. 


ON GUARD POSITION 


You need a solid, firm position which 
will enable you to deliver a solid blow 
with the proper leg leverage and yet 
prevent you from being knocked off- 
balance. 

The proper positioning of the hands 
is doubly important. Not only does it 
afford a good defense against your 
opponent’s blows, but it furnishes a 
base from which to launch your own 
offensive. 

If you keep your hands too wide 
apart or too low, you will be much 
easier to hit and you will find it diffi- 
cult to punch with authority. Your 
punches will also have to travel a 
greater distance and thus require 
more time to reach their objective. 
This split-second’s difference may en- 
able the opponent to beat you to the 
punch. 

In putting up your hands, keep 
your elbows reasonably close to the 
sides of the body—just about touch- 
ing. This will permit you to block al- 
most any body blow by merely shift- 
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By MARTIN N. IACOBELLI 


NEWARK (N. J.) SCHOOLS 


ing the elbows to the left or right. 

The left fist should be on a line 
with the left shoulder, directly above 
the advanced left foot and about 
eight inches away from the shoulder. 

The right fist should be on a line 
with the jaw, about two inches to the 
right and forward. This will enable 
you to block a left hook to the head 
by lifting your hand straight up, or 
to knock down or block any straight 
blow by pawing at it. 

Your right shoulder should be tilted 
downward approximately four inches 
with the chin tucked in against the 
chest, making it a more difficult tar- 
get to reach. Keep your eyes trained 
on the opponent at all times (I prefer 
watching his hands). 

Relaxation is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Keep your arms and shoulders 
loose. Don’t tense up except when 
catching a punch. Boxers who tense 
up tire much more quickly and can- 
not put that “snap” into their punches 


FOOTWORK 


Bring your left foot forward a pace 
with the toes pointing slightly to the 
right. The right foot should be back 
about 12 inches with the toe almost 
on line with the left heel and the toes 
pointing to the right. Do not stand 
flat-footed. A gliding motion requires 
less effort than a stepping action and 
also enables you to move faster 

Footwork does not mean running, 
jumping, or hopping around. Nor does 
dancing or shuffling constitute “clever” 
footwork. Running away counts 
against you, and hopping or shuffling 
throws you off balance so that a slight 
blow may upset you. 

There is no need to move around 
and use up strength and energy just 
for the sake of doing something. These 
unnecessary moves may make you 
appear fast, but they siphon off your 
stamina and eventually will slow 
you up. 

The purpose of footwork is to lure 
your opponent into making false 
moves, to open his guard and give you 
a chance to score a counter. But, more 
important, to carry you out of danger 
when hurt or puzzled. 

Don’t ever be afraid to back away. 
It is always a good policy to move 
out of range when you are unpre- 
pared. Also, by backing away, you 
may lead your opponent into think- 


ing you are hurt and afraid of the 
issue. This may cause him to become 
overconfident and leave himself open, 
giving you an opportunity to strike 
swiftly and hard. 


THE LEFT JAB 


The left jab is not a knockout blow, 
yet its value cannot be over-empha- 
sized. It is used to score points, dis- 
concert an opponent, or draw his 
guard down to make an opening for 
a heavier blow, such as a right cross 
or left hook. 

Take the “on guard” position, then 
snap out your left fist, aiming for the 
jaw or any part of the face, turning 
the body slightly to get added reach 
and force. As you thrust with the 
left, bring the right hand forward 
and outward so that you can block 
your opponent’s lead. This move must 
be done swiftly and smartly. 

As the left fist strikes, or as the arm 
is fully extended on a line with the 
shoulder the fist should be brought 
back quickly to guard against a coun- 
tering blow or to be used again as 
a jab. One thing to always remember 
is that your left jab is nearest your 
opponent and the blow traveling in a 
straight line reaches him faster than 
any other blow. 

Do not permit your right hand to 
drop as you step in to jab. From the 
position the right hand had of guard- 
ing the jaw, bring it forward so that 
you can knock down or divert your 
opponent's lead to either side. 


STRAIGHT LEFT TO BODY 


Although this is not a very effective 
punch as compared to others, it helps 
wear down your opponent. The 
straight left to the body is delivered 
practically the same as the left jab 
to the head, except that the body is 
bent a trifle to the right and the left 
is shot downward to the body. 


THE LEFT HOOK 


A hook is really a shortened swing 
of the arms and is used mostly as a 
counter-blow. That is, after feinting 
off the opponent’s jab, you can quick- 
ly step in and hook him with your 
left. It can be effectively used at 
long range by stepping in with it and 
beating the opponent to the punch. 
Stepping in is mdstly employed when 
the opponent tries to hit you with a 
swinging blow. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SPORTS LIGHTS 
ONE OF THE OUTFIELD TOWERS A 
THE HOME OF THE BOSTON BRAVES 


The beautiful pattern made by a bank of 


CROUSE-HINDS Floodlights 


lights the way to big profits... 
greater crowds attend WELL LIGHTED games. 


Players benefit... Patrons benefit... 
Management benefits... EVERYBODY PROFITS! 


A well-lighted field that extends play-time into night-time will work wonders 
with your athletic programs. Everyone can go at night... . families, couples. 
groups. and parties. 


Modern standards of sportslighting call for higher levels of illumination than 


Fans turn out in force where fields are adequately lighted. Many fields that 
were first lighted years ago have benefited greatly by modernizing their light- 
ing with the addition of new Crouse-Hinds Sports Lights 


Crouse-Hinds Type FLA Sports Light embodies all the latest scientific ad- 
vances in floodlight design to provide more light and easier maintenance. It 
is ideal for every sports lighting requirement from great stadiums to small fields. 


Send for Crouse-Hinds latest sports lighting bulletin. It contains NEMA 
standard plans for the lighting of football. baseball. and softball fields. and 
many minor sports. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


Crouse-Hinds 


1950 Model pear 1, N.Y. 
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However, it is better to concentrate 
on using the left hook at short range. 
This will prevent a tendency to pull 
the arm back to get more-force be- 
hind it. Besides tipping off the oppo- 
nent, the pull-back of the arm widens 
the are of the blow and delays its de- 
livery. The punch then ceases to be 
a hook; it becomes a swing. By hook- 


ing in sharply, you will find that 


force is almost unnecessary. Your op- 
ponent, coming in, will furnish the 
momentum. 

Here is how to deliver the hook: 
Take the on-guard position. Lift the 
left elbow slightly and propel the fist 


_ sideways so that it describes an arc. 


The fist should be turned over so that 
the palm of the hand is parallel to 
the floor. The face of the fist (the four 
knuckles) must land fully to get the 
proper effect of the blow. 

As you practice the hook and be- 
come accustomed to its movement, 
you will raise your left heel slightly 
and give the hip an upward and side- 
ward twist.- This is called “leg lev- 
erage.” If learned well, it will make 
the blow sharper and more damaging. 


THE STRAIGHT RIGHT 


The straight right or right cross 
should be used after a left lead. Re- 


member, one of the most important 


rules to observe is “Never lead with 
your right.” Since a right must travel 
a long distance, it will leave you wide 
open to a countering blow. 

As in the hook, try to get a little 
lift of the hip and shoulder as you 
drive your fist out. This is done by 
lifting the elbow slightly as you start 
the punch and bringing the body for- 
ward with the move. 

Get the full power of the shoulder, 
not just the arm, behind the punch. 
The fingers of the hand should be 


_ parallel with the floor as you strike 


so that the face of the fist (all four 
knuckles) will land solidly. Immedi- 
ately after the blow has been deliv- 
ered, snap the right hand back into 


its normal on guard position so that 


if the opponent manages a countering 
blow, you are in your natural posi- 
tion to block or parry it. 


THE ONE-TWO PUNCH 


The “one-two” punch is a comb.na- 
tion of punches—the left jab and a 
straight right cross. They should be 


| so combined that the two blows are 
| executed in unison. 


Take the on guard position with the 
right elbow slightly raised to release 
the tension of the muscles. Paw out 
your left so that your opponent is 


| fooled into thinking it is a feint or a 


meaningless blow. Keep it high so 
that it wil strike around the eyes, and 
then drive through with the straight 


| right. 


Don’t put too much force behind 


_ the left jab because if you do you will 


drive your opponent’s head back out 


| of range, and consequently the right 


will fall short of the mark. The left 


FORMER Golden Glover out 

of Newark, N. J., Martin N. 
lacobelli fought professionally for 
18 months, then decided on a | 

> college education. He realized 
- his ambition last June, graduating 
~ from Seton Hall College with a 
B.S. degree in physical education. 


is really used to cover the following 
right cross, and if executed correctly, 
your opponent will hardly see the 
right cross coming. 

The “one-two” paves the way for a 
knockout blow. If you connect solidly 
with a straight right to the body after 
delivering the “one-two,” you will 
bring the guard down and then you 
can switch back to the head effective- 
ly. When your opponent is groggy, he 
will naturally drop his head on his 
chest and try to protect his jaw with 
his arms. A variation of the “one-two” 
punch can then be used. Use the left 
to tilt the head back and drive 
through with a straight right. 

Do not use the “one-two” when 
your opponent is backing away. You 
will fall short of the mark, thus ex- 
pending energy needlessly, and also 
will be wide open for a countering 
blow. When your opponent tries this 
punch on you, step back out of range 
and then come in quickly driving both 
hands to the body. 


RIGHT AND LEFT UPPERCUT 


The uppercut is really an inverted 
hook. That is to say, instead of bring- 
ing the punch over, it is brought up- 
ward. This blow is an inside blow and 
should never be used at long range 
It is most effective when you are 
moving in to counter an overreach- 
ing jab or swing. 

Never attempt to uppercut at long 
range, as the uppercut is nothing 
more than an upward swing and is 
easily knocked down, placing you in 
danger of a counter blow. A point 
well worth remembering when upper- 
cutting is to have the other hand 
ready to block or parry a counter 
punch. Above all, don’t drop your 
guard when starting to uppercut. 


HOW TO HIT HARD 


Any youngster who cannot natural- 
ly get his body into his punches may 
learn to do so through the system that 
was taught to me. Lift the right foot 
off the floor and stand on the left 
leg. Now let go with a hard right- 
hand punch at the heavy bag. The 
body, not being braced on the right 
side, must follow through with the 
punch. You will find yourself crash- 
ing full-power punches into the bag. 

Alternate with left hand punches 
until you get the follow-through idea. 
After that you can stand on both feet 
and punch hard. You should not have 
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much trouble getting the whole body 
into your punches. It will now be 


automatic. 


SHADOW BOXING 


Before putting on the gloves, it is 
always well to limber up the muscles 
with a few rounds of shadow boxing. 
This enables you to warm up the 
muscles, start the heart beating firm- 


ly and steadily, and practice all the 


actual blows and moves used during 
the bout. 

All exercises are performed with a 
definite purpose in mind. Assume the 
on guard position. Snap out a jab just 
as you would if you had an opponent 
in front of you. Keep the right hand 


up on guard to ward off a countering 
blow. 


Snap out the jab again and step for- 
ward as you do so, striking out with 
the right. Bring it back quickly and 
cover up. Step around as you would 
when seeking an opening. Bob your 
head to duck under a blow, turn a 
bit to the side to ward off a blow and 
counter with a right or left hook. 

Now bring up your right foot al- 


most on a line with the left, lower 


both hands and then punch away at 
the body. Go forward a few steps, 
slowly, punching away at the same 
time, then retreat, slowly just as you 


_ would if you were breaking ground 
| before the onslaught of your oppo- 
_ment. Cover up, and then suddenly 


commence to move forward rapidly. 
This will permit you to take quick 
advantage of an opponent who has 
tired from carrying the fight to you. 

Another good move is to walk 
around briskly, meanwhile uppercut- 
ting shortly and sharply or rolling 
the shouders to give full play to 
the shoulder blades. This is a very 
beneficial exercise. 

While shadow boxing, be careful 
about your footwork. Don’t go into 
any fancy dance steps, jogging up and 
down, hopping from side to side. or 
other moves that you would not ex- 


| ecute in a regular contest. 


DEFENSIVE MOVES 


So far we have considered a few 
of the fundamental blows constituting 
the offensive part of boxing. Now let 
us stress some of the defensive moves. 

Clinching is a most important de- 
fensive stratagem when in trouble 
and will often save you from a knock- 
out. It is used mainly when hurt, 
dazed, or extremely fatigued, and also 
when cornered by an opponent who 
is a better infighter. 

The chief idea is to pin the oppo- 
nent’s arm down temporarily so that 
he cannot deliver any more blows 
Properly executed, a clinch can help 
you recover your wind or strength, 
and also tire the opponent. Never 


wrestle, and do not tire yourself by 

pushing the opponent around. Let him 
do the heavy work. 

When you have to clinch, step in 

your left side 


close with pressed 


against the opponent. Block his right 
arm with your left, and make his left 
ineffective by forcing his arm back 
with your right hand. By keeping 
very close to him, you give him no 
chance for any body blows. 

Another way is to wrap your arms 
around the opponent's forearms from 
the outside and force his arms close 
to your sides. There won’t be much 
he can then do. Since your fists will 
be aimed at his stomach, you can take 
a couple of pokes at it when he tries 
to extricate himself. 

This will divert his mind to his 
stomach for a couple of seconds and 
cause him to forget about his fists. 
It will also serve to help you get out 
of the clinch by putting your oppo- 
nent on the defensive and permitting 
you to punch to his body and head, 
and then back away. 


Ducking is the act of bending the 
head and body to avoid swings. 

Bend the waist slightly and “lean” 
your head into the opponent under 
the coming blow. Keep one glove 
over the face to protect against an 
uppercut your opponent might attempt 
with his other hand, if he is fast 
enough. In close quarters, ducking 
will not only save vou from swings 
and hooks, but will also give you the 
opportunity to deliver some damaging 
body blows. for your opponent's 
swinging will usually leave his body 
uncovered. 

Rolling consists of a circular move- 
ment of the head. The head is brought 
down, across, brought up on the oppo- 
site side, and back to its original posi- 
tion. The hands are held slightly back, 
ready to hook as soon as there is an 
opening. 

Slipping a punch is one of boxing’s 
lost arts because most boxers today 
are offensive-minded and pay little 
heed to defense. Yet it is better to slip 
a punch than block it. The former 
technique always leaves the hands in 
position to strike, and it is always 
better to employ the hand for two 
purposes than just one. 

In “slipping” a punch over the right 
shoulder, paving the way for a right 
counter, step to the left about five 
inches, just enough to make the blow 
go over the shoulder and still be in 
a position to land your own right. 

In “slipping” a punch over the left 
shoulder, the move is made to the 
right, about six inches, and the ‘left 
may be hooked or shot out straight, 
either to the head or body, as the 
opening permits. 

Covering up is an art in itself. The 
boxer who can cover up or prevent 
his opponent from landing a damag- 
ing blow will usually have the upper 
hand. A good defensive boxer is al- 
most a rarity today because so many 
try to do all the punching, on the 
assumption that to continually lead 
or force the fight means the winning 
of the fight. 

But a boxer whose leads are broken 
up and is set back does not accom- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Finnish Javelin Throwing 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing up during the shift. This hesita- 
tion will defeat the purpose of the 
run-up. In many instances, this loss 
of rhythm is far more detrimental 
to the final throw than a much 
slower approach. 

The rhythmic pattern of the run- 
up must be of a complementary na- 
ture if the run velocity, or part of 
it, is to be blended smoothly into 
the final effort. No athlete can run 
up to a mark or bar with a rapid 
dit-dit-dit-dit rhythm and suddenly 
change it to a slower dah-dah-dah- 
dah rhythm during the effort proper, 
and be successful. 

This rhythmic timing concept, 
often unrecognized by athletes and 
coaches alike, is a fundamental and 
far-reaching concept. Striving for 
speed out of proportion to control 
is fallacious in all field events. It 
is better for the athlete to use a 2/3 
or %4 controlled speed than the 
maximum speed he can achieve. 

Mechanics of actual throw. The 
javelin is lowered, in training at 
least, on the count of four, so that 
as the left foot strikes the take-off 
mark the javelin is already parallel 
with the ground at about ear 
height. The subsequent lowering of 
the javelin (as close as possible to 
the body) must be nine-tenths com- 
pleted by the time the right cross- 
ing foot strikes the ground. 

The cross-step is effected by 
turning the left toe slightly toward 
the right of a straight ahead line 
and leaning backward so that the 
weight will fall almost entirely on 
the right outward turned foot after 
the cross-over. The length of the 
cross-step will vary with the height 
and speed of the approach, and no 
set standards can be set up. 

The backward lean of the body is 
approximately 20° from the true 
vertical in top throwers. The trunk 
is not bent forward or backward at 
this instant. A line drawn from the 
outside of the right crossing foot 


FRONT VIEW OF THROW 


The plant of the left foot is particu- 
larly conspicuous when viewed from 
this angle. As shown in the diagram 
on page 8, Jarvinen throws the left 
foot forward and to the left at about 
a 20° angle, or a foot to the left of a 
straight line. The head and eyes are 
directed upward and the left arm is 
thrown upward to about shoulder 
level to stabilize the body. The javelin 
is pull-pushed into flight at an angle 
from 45-50". 


through the right shoulder would 
touch the hip bone as well. That is, 
a straight line from the foot 
through the trunk and shoulder. 

Now, as the left leg is thrown 
forward and to the left (at about a 
20° angle, or a foot to the left of a 
straight line), the palm of the hand 
is turned upward, completing the 
pre-throwing javelin position. The 
left arm, which up until this mo- 
ment has been ignored, is now 
thrown upward to about shoulder 
height to stabilize the body. 

Then the actual throw begins. 
With the left foot being solidly 
planted as a base of support for the 
throw, the head and eyes are now di- 
rected upward. Coaches should pay 
particular attention to the proper 
use of the head in coaching, par- 
ticularly with respect to getting good 
elevation in the throws. 

The body which is still riding 
forward from the momentum, and 
being resisted at its base by the left 
foot and propelled by the last push 
from the right foot, is rotated at the 
hips with the left hip joint acting as 
a fulcrum, thus bringing the right 
hip joint into complete extension 
on a line at right angles to the di- 
rection of the run. 

During this rotary motion of the 
hips, the javelin is being bulled 
steadily forward, so that when the 
hips are aligned at right angles to 
the run, the right elbow will be al- 
ready bent to an angle of 80-90° 
(the optimal flexion angle of an 
arm joint for power delivery) and 
the elbow will be directly opposite 
the shoulder. 

The javelin path is always di- 
rected in such a manner that it 
passes in a line inside the elbow 
and as nearly over the shoulder as 
possible. The actual path of the 
javelin is a line drawn along the 
lower edge of the bicep muscle. 

Now, with a rotation of the head 
to the left, a natural pulling down 
of the left arm to about hip height, 
the javelin is pull-pushed into flight 
at an angle from 45-50”. 

The last instant of the delivery, 
after the hand has passed the 
shoulder, is to all intents and pur- 
poses the same motion as practiced 
in the shot put. The javelin resists 


being put into motion and thus. 


tends to hyper-extend the wrist. 
Hence, the final delivery of the 
javelin is a wrist snap, facilitated 
by the already moving javelin. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The angle of delivery is of par- 
ticular interest. In 15 different ef- 
forts of world ranking throwers, 
not once was the javelin delivered 
at an angle of less than 42°; and in 
nine throws, equally divided be- 
tween Rautavaara and Jarvinen, 
this angle of delivery ranged from 
46-50°. 

The explanation for this seems to 
be aerodynamical in_ character. 
With the javelin’s center of gravity 
forward of center, as soon as the 
javelin is released the nose tends to 
fall toward the ground as the forces 
of gravity go to work. 

In order to counteract this and 
get peak elevation which, coupled 
with velocity, also gives peak dis- 
tance, it is necessary to throw the 
javelin at such an angle that it will 
be parallel to the ground at its peak 
of elevation, as illustrated in the 
sketch. Any deviation from this 
flight plan must materially affect 
the path of the javelin. The opti- 
mal angle from this film data seems 
to be a departure angle of nearer 
50° than 40°. 

Any premature dropping of the 
javelin tip will permit the wind to 
exert a maximum deflecting force 
on its upper surface and greatly 
handicap the throw. European 
throwers on the whole tend to 
throw at higher angles of elevation 
than American throwers. This pos- 
sibly explains their greater success. 

Special throwing observations. 
The left foot must always be solidly 
planted throughout the throwing 
effort, since this is the only base of 
support the thrower has to rotate 
around and which can act as a re- 
sistance during the actual throw. 
Premature falling off to the left. 


HIS magnificent treatise on the 

principles of Finnish javelin 
throwing represents the collabora- 
tive efforts of Matti Jarvinen— 
“Mr. Javelin” himself—10 times 
world’s record holder—and Richard 
V. Ganslen, former N.C.A.A. pole 
vaulting champion, who is now 
one of the world’s greatest track 
and field analysts. During the 
past summer, Ganslen, currently 
a physical education instructor 
ot the U. of Illinois, spent three 
months in Finland as a guest of 
the Finnish Amateur Sports Assn. 
He worked closely with Jarvinen 
and the two other Finnish jave- 
lin greats—Ravtavacra, Olympic 
champion, and Hyytianen, world 
champion in the making—and the 
fruit of their study and research 
is compounded into this article. 
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sometimes traceable to poor use of 
the head and left arm, will produce 
a reactive force which, instead of 
being reinforced by the feet on the 
ground, will dissipate into the air. 

The elbow is never forcibly ex- 
tended behind the man prior to the 
start of the pull-through. Some 
slight elbow flexion, 15° or so, places 
the muscles and joints in a much 
better position to deliver maximum 
force than a fully extended arm. 

The extension of the right hip 
and the full rotation of the trunk 
must be completed as soon as pos- 
sible after the arm is started forward 
in order to give the arm and back 
muscles a solid support to work 
against in the throw itself. This ro- 
tary motion of the hips not only 
provides a fixed base but makes a 
contribution to the velocity of the 
arm via the shoulder. 

The reactive force from the arm 
motion against an unfixed position 
of the hips would have little effect 
other than slowing the forward 
motion of the body. The purpose of 
the whole motion here is not to 
stop the forward motion of the body, 
but rather to pivot around the left 
leg and hip joint and follow the 
motion started in the run, right 
through to the takeoff board as the 
thrower falls forward; and catches 


GREATEST JAVELIN RECORDS 
Name Country Birth Best Mark Yeor Peak Age 
Nikkanen Finland 1914 258.13 1938 23 
Jarvinen Finland 1909 253.31 1936 27 
Autonen Finland 1914 250.56 1939 25 
Sule Estonia 1911 249.05 1938 27 
Seymour U.S.A. 1921 248.72 1947 26 
Mikkola Finland 1916 248.00 1940 24 
> Ravtavaara Finland 1915 247.54 1945 30 
Atterwoll Sweden 1911 246.32 "937 26 
Hyytianen Finland 1925 244.52 1946 20 
- Stock Germany 1911 242.59 1935 24 
-  Daleflood Sweden 1919 242.48 1945 25 
Berglund Sweden ae 241.33 1949 ~ 
Weinman Germany 1907 240.75 1933 26 
Ericksson Sweden mo 240.40 1944 = 
Lokajskn Poland 240.12 1936 
Varszegi Hungary 1910 238.71 1938 28 
Pettersson Sweden 1915 238.67 1947 31 
Vainio Finland 1910 237.43 1939 28 
issak Estonia 235.72 1938 
Kiesewetter Czechos!. 235.09 1947 
Peoples U.S.A. 1917 234.40 1939 22 
Toivonen Finland 1912 233.89 1939 26 
Lundquist Sweden 1908 233.30 1936 28 : 
Brown U.S.A. 232.65 1940 : 
Held U.S.A. 232.17 1949 : 
Penttila Finland 1906 231.69 1932 26 : 
Bell U.S.A. 231.56 1938 
Sippala Finland 1908 231.37 1934 26 
Average age 25.9 


himself on the crossed-over right 
leg. 

The major faults of most throwers 
may be listed as follows: 

1. Throwing only with the arm, 
as in football, and not fully exploit- 
ing the back and leg drive. 

2. Running into the shift stiff- 
legged and being unable to drive 
during the throw, having no relaxed 
joints to extend. 

3. Tending to lean into the throw 
too early; the athlete must not lean 
before the third step. 

4. Pulling the javelin down too 
far from the body in a mechanically 
unsound position to deliver power. 
Since a javelin weighs 1%4 pounds, 
it cannot be thrown like a baseball 
without serious consequences. 

5. Spending too much time throw- 
ing and not building up muscles and 
legs enough to derive maximum 
power delivery. 

6. Approaching too fast and not 
being able to control speed in the 

7. A tendency to throw with a 
jump and lack of leg drive 

8. Delivering javelin prior to hip 
extension (typical American fault), 
exerting arm force with inadequate 
support of the trunk, thus dissipat- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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O-San eliminates the need for expensive maintenance. Try it on your floor. been one of the nation’s ovt- i? 
You'll agree that Seal-O-San is tops. standing stars. 


ier 


| 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, CANADA 


['] Please send more information on Seal-O-San finish for playing floors. 
Send Seal-O-San Coaches Digest. 


NAME INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
7 Eost 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


IT from four sides simultaneously, 
the ball-carrier soared into the 
air, turned over three times, struck 
the ground, and lay still. Everybody 
in the stands gasped. It looked like a 
sure fatality. The priest sitting on the 
bench rushed out, knelt by the boy, 
and started administering last rites. 
In the middle of the service, the 
boy feebly opened an eye. He looked 
at the priest and, with great pain, 
slowly shook his head. “Stop, Father,” 
he gasped. “You've made a mistake. 
I want the priest for the offensive 
platoon.” 


One afternoon, Frenchy Bordagaray 
spoiled a promising Brooklyn rally 
by being caught off second base. As 
the player returned to the bench, 
Manager Casey Stengel blew his top 
“What's the matter with you, you big 
dope. Did you fall asleep? What hap- 
pened?” 

“Gee, Casey,” replied Bordagaray. 
“There I was standing on the bag tap- 
ping the base with my foot, and I'll 
be darned if they didn’t get me be- 
tween taps.” 


After a tough game against Geor- 
gia, Charley Justice was invited to a 
dance at an exclusive country club. 
He soon found himself tripping the 
light fantastic with a cute little thing 
whom he had not met formally. 
Rather contritely he said, “I'm afraid 
my dancing isn’t very good this eve- 
ning. I'm a little stiff from football.” 

“I think you're very nice,” retorted 
the fluff warmly, “and it doesn’t make 
the least difference to me where you 
come from!” 


In last month's issue, Don Richard- 
son, of Clare (Mich.) High School, 
wanted to know whether any high 
school back last season surpassed the 
performance turned in by one of his 
backs who carried the ball 11 times 
for a 23-yard average and scored four 
touchdowns. Irv Kintisch, coach at 
New Utrecht High (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
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can top that. Against Manual Train- 
ing, his tailback, Dan Spensieri, oper- 
ating out of a single wing, gained 350 
yards and tallied four times on runs 
of 70, 68, 40, and 38 yards. 

“Another oddity of the game,” 
writes Kintisch, “was that New 
Utrecht once found itself deep in its 
own territory with third down and 
75 yards to go, the result of four con- 
secutive 15-yard penalties. P. S. Spen- 
sieri did not rise to the occasion and 
score a touchdown for us.” 


The great Sam Langford kayoed 
the Dixie Kid twice with terrific body 
punches. After the Kid was revived 
the second time, he whined, “Why 
you always. go for my body, Sam? 
Why vou don't go for my head?” 

“Yo’ head’s got eyes,” snapped Sam. 


Those pros are getting better and 
better at those points after touch- 
down. Joe Vetrano, of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, wound up the season with 
a record of 107 in a row. while Har- 
vey Johnson, of the Yankees, was 
close behind with 103. Two other long 
strings came to an end when Cliff 
Patton, of the Philadelphia Eagles, 
missed his 85th try, and Pat Harder, 
of the Chicago Cardinals, flubbed his 
82nd attempt. 

Vetrano, incidentally, has scored in 
every one of the 56 games played by 
the 49ers over the past four years. 


Bashing baseballs has hecome a 
nifty little business. Last year Joe 
DiMaggio got paid $367 for every turn 
at bat and $1,064 for every hit. (Fig- 
ure it out for yourself—he came up 
just 272 times, got 94 hits, and was 
paid $100,000.) Most high school 
coaches have to work a whole vear 
for that sort of dough. 


A race track tout, down on his luck, 
was tapped on the shoulder by a well- 
dressed stranger. “I have an extra 
clubhouse ticket,” he said. “Would 
you like to be my guest?” Soon as 
they were comfortably seated, the 
tout went to work. “I have a red hot 
tip in the first race,” he whispered, 
“it can't miss. If you'll put down a 


few bucks for me when you place 
your own bet, I'll be glad to give you 
this sure thing.” 

The stranger agreed with enthusi- 
asm. He bet a thousand dollars for 
himself and a hundred for the tout. 
The horse ran out of the money. The 
tout went to work again. Eight times 
during the afternoon, he passed along 
“sure things” to the stranger. Each 
time the stranger wagered a thousand 
for himself and a hundred for the 
tout—and each time the horse lost. 

After the last race, the stranger 
invited the tout to dinner. “You've 
had a bad day,” he sympathized, “‘so 
please accept my hospitality and to- 
morrow we'll come back and try 
again.” The staggered tout accepted 
the invitation and had a big evening 
on the stranger. On the way home he 
ran into an old friend and spilled the 
whole story. “Just think of it,” he 
said, “the guy blows eight thousand 
clams for himself and eight hundred 
for me, and he still wants me to go 
back and try again tomorrow.” 

“Brother,” said the tout’s friend, 
“ditch that guy. He’s hard luck.” 


A female golfer was having a bad 
time. After flubbing an easy shot, she 
turned angrily on her snickering cad- 
dy. “If you don’t stop that,” she 
screeched, “you'll drive me out of my 
mind!” 

“That wouldn't be no drive,” an- 
swered the boy, “only a putt.” 


“I've been reading some of the jun- 
ior high school track records you've 
been publishing,” writesCoach Charles 
Wild, of Lincoln Jr. H.S., Rockford, 
Ill, “and would like some of the 
coaches to take a look at Rockford’s 
marks: 


100—10.2 Shot (8 lb.)—53-6 
220—22.7 Discus (h.s.)—118-6% 
440—54.5 Broad jump—21-3 
880—2:04.5 High jump—5-9 


110 th.—13.2 880 relay—1:40.2 


Latest open-huddle communique, 
this one from Al Bricker, coach at 
Magnolia (Ohio) High: “The various 
coaches attempting to gain credit for 
first using the open huddle haven't 
come close to tracing it back to the 
year of its birth. Floyd Eby takes it 
back to 1946, while Vic Obeck claims 
he used it at Akron before the war. 

“Well, I saw Bellaire (Ohio) High 
use the huddle back in 1936 or '37— 
with the center calling signals, Ever 
since I have always favored the open 
huddle over the closed huddle.” 

Thanks for the note, Al. But a pre- 
vious letter from Fred Lort, of Upper 
Darby (Pa.) High, traced the open 
huddle all the way back to Voss Mil- 
ler at Franklin and Marshall in 1930. 
(See Here Below editorial on page 58 
of January issue.) 


The Scott Senior High School of 
Coatesville, Pa., has lined up a ter- 
ric slate of lecturers for its third an- 
nual coaches clinic on March 13-16. 
Look at the talent it has corralled— 
Bernie Bierman, Wes Fesler, Frank 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


DON CANHAM™ 


or University of Michigan Track 
“Member of our Athletic Ad- 


THE MOST COMPLETE ALL- PERFORMANCE 
TRACK SHOE LINE IN EXISTENCE! 


JUMPER SHOE For high jumping. pole eg 
. No heel ridges or stitches, lighter. shock ab- 


No. 695 CONVENTIONAL JUMP SHOE Ideal for pole vaulters, 
broad and high jumpers. Detachable spikes. Completely 
sponge rubber heel cups for greater safety. Very 

and flexible. 


No. 495 INDOOR JUMPING & DISTANCE For distance running 
on board or cork track. Corrugated rubber sole and heel. 
sponge rubber heel cup, extremely light and flexible. 


Ash track Shoes tongue linings are of soft flannel permitting > 
tighter lacing without harmful lace burns; Taps and heels of oak nay’ 


GEO. GILLIS SHOE CORP. : 


745 MAIN STREET. FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


% 
woes 
r 
visory Board is one of the. famous 
professionals that must be consulted. 
if / 
wu 
and hurdling 
sorbing. molded sole continues around heel that is further 
protected with built-in sponge rubber cup for perfect heel 
protection never before available. 
~ 
= 
No. 595 FIELD SHOE For weight men, hammer, discus. javelin 
and shot. Detachable spikes, fibre counter, wider heel seat. 
steel piate in forepart. Special last. Durable Shoe. 
No. 3985 DISTANCE & CROSS COUNTRY Special light weight 
corrugated surface rubber heel, detachable spikes placed 
wider than sprint for greater stability. No hee) oruises with , 
built in he.] :ubber cup. Special lasts. 
No. 295 INDOOR TRACK For board and cork 
No. 195 SPRINT Glove fitting instep and heel. detachable tracker. Corrugated rubber sole for extra trac- 
spike, reinforced upper at break of ball, solid oak bend tap. tion, lightest possible for perfect performance. 
a er specially chrome retann and waterproo ° pe 
thinner leather and save weight. Outwears ordinary oak bend leather. 
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SHUR-SHOT 


The Shuffleboard Set 
That Has Everything .. . 


INTRODUCES THESE 
THREE NEW FEATURES: 


1. Aluminum cues of functional 
design. 


2. Stencil Templates that facilitate 
court layout. 


3. A convenient storage rack that 
can be used on any wall or 
locker room door. 


These are yours at no added cost. 
Write for illustrated brochure, prices, efc. 
HAY-WIbD 
MANE FACTURING CO. 


247 SHAW STREET 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Greater Capacity 
Greater Profits 


Hussey (patented) Steel 
Portable Bleachers are the 
ideal answer to your prob- 
lem of safe, satisfactory, low 
cost, INDOOR and OUT- 
DOOR seating. They quickly 
pay for themselves in added 
revenue and can be added 
to as needed or as money 
is available. 


Whether for 32 or 32,000 or 
more, there's a Hussey port- 
able or permanent stand 
to meet your requirements. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
oe Write for FREE illustrated 


folder prices to 491 
Railroad Street. 


HUSSEY MFG. CO. INC. 
N. Berwick, Maine 


Also. ask tor inlormetion on “Laughing 
Leon” Water Sports Equipment — diving 
boards. swumming floats. floct ladders etc 


_delphia 


Leahy, George James, Tom Hamilton, 
Walter Milligan, Al Wistert (Phila- 
Eagles), Charles Mather 
(Massillon H.S.), and Dick Humbert 
(Philadelphia Eagles). The clinic 
shapes up as a humdinger; for further 
information write: Harry G. Scott, 


Director, Football Coaches Clinic, 
Scott Senior High School, Coatesville, 
Pa. 


One of the most unusual friend- 
ships in sport is.4hat_ between Sid 
Luckman, the great quarterback of 
the Chicago Bears, and Sister Mary 
William, an elderly nun on the staff 
of St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
Minn. Sid met her when he was oper- 
ated on for a serious throat ailment 
last winter. 

“So help me,” he says, “she means 
more to me now than anybody in the 
world outside of my wife and my 
mother and my family. What a won- 
derful person! She'd come to see me 
all the time before the operation and 
after. She sat and held my hand all 
during the operation, when they cut 
into my throat. She took care of me 


as if I were her son. I'll never forget 
the way she talked to me. You know, 


about people and about life, and about 
God. 

“The day Eddie Waitkus—a good 
friend of mine—got shot, I told Sister 
Mary about it and she took me down 
to a little chapel in the hospital. And 
we prayed for a whole hour for Ed- 
die, that he wouldn't die and that 
he’d be able to play ball again.” 

There's a scene that’s real All- 
American—the big, strong, Jewish 
boy from the streets of Brooklyn 
kneeling at the altar rail next to the 
frail, black-habited nun, praying to- 
gether for a ball plaver’s life. 


Every once in a while we've at- 
tempted to take some of the wind out 
of Bill Stern's sails. Byt it’s been like 


tossing a peanut shell°at a hurricane. 


Brother Bill blows up such a tempest 
of buncombe that it seems almost 
futile to beat your head against it. So 
it was with great glee that we 


tripped across this beautiful job of 
character assassination in John Cros- 


/coln’s 


by’s wonderful radio column: 

Over the years, Bill Stern has cre- 
ated his own little world of sports- 
dom, where every man is a Frank 
Merriwell, every touchdown an epic 
feat of arms, ana coincidence stretches 
like a rubber band to fit every con- 
ceivable situation. 

You can start an argument in any 
saloon where sportswriters congre- 
gate by picking out any Stern story 


as the weirdest he has ever told. 
Stern has told so many fantastic 
yarns that it’s pretty hard to pin 


down any one of them as deserving 
the superlative 

However, there is one story that 
bobs up more often than any other, 
the Stern version of Abraham Lin- 
dying words. As the great 
emancipator lay dying, Stern related, 
he sent for General Abner Doubleday, 
the man who is supposed to have in- 
vented baseball. 

“Keep baseball alive,” said the 
dying President to Doubleday. “In the 


trying days ahead, the country will 
need it.” And he fell back on the 
pillow and expired. 

Whether or not this deserves the 
accolade as the most flabbergasting 
story Stern ever told, it is typical of 
all of them. It links a great name and 
a historic occasion with a sport. And 
it is totally true. (Lincoln never re- 
gained consciousness, as every school 
child knows.) The Lincoln tale is also 
illustrative of the Stern philosophy 
that every American worthy of the 
name puts sports ahead of all other 
considerations, including the Civil 


ar. 

There is hardly an American of 
renown who has not been thrust by 
Stern, completely unsupported by the 
facts, onto a football field, a baseball 
diamond, a prize ring or a tennis 
court. Thomas Alva Edison, for ex- 
ample, would have been greatly sur- 
prised to hear that his deafness was 
the result of a pitched ball that hit 
him in the head when he was a semi- 
pro ballplayer, which he never was. 
(Edison's deafness is pretty generally 
attributed to a conductor who boxed 
his ears when he was a candy butcher 
on trains as a boy.) The pitcher who 
threw that ball. according to Stern, 
was Jesse James. 

Stern’s method of delivering these 
whoppers is in many ways even more 
startling than the stories. He tells 
them in short, declarative sentences, 
bristling with exclamation points. 
After every other sentence or so, a 
studio organ delivers what in radio 
parlance is known as a “sting,” a 
chord or series of chords which are 
the closest musical equivalent to an 
elevated eyebrow. Stern generally 
keeps the name of his hero a secret 
until the very last line and then re- 
veals him by means of a sentence that 
has become a Bill Stern trademark: 
“And that man was .” Then 
the name. 

One of Stern’s former writers has 
confessed that he frequently left the 
last part blank to be filled in at the 
last moment by whoever happened to 
be prominent in the news—General 
Eisenhower, Jackie Robinson, the late 
President Roosevelt, any one at all. 


Ed Ellis, football coach at Wyandotte 
High, Kansas City, Kan., tells about 
the basketball coach who assigned his 
star defensive man to the high-scoring 
ace of the opponents. Just before the 
half, the defensive star passed by the 
bench and told his coach to take him 
out, He explained: “That guy is throw- 
ing everything into the basket and I’m 
afraid he’s going to throw me in, 
next!” 


Another Ellis tale concerns the two 
ladies who attended the Xmas tourna- 
ment .in Terre Haute, Ind. Knowing 
little about the game or the teams, they 
contented themselves with chit-chat 
about hats, gossip, and other trivia. 

As the crowd let loose a roar, one of 
the ladies asked her friend, “What 
teams are playing?” 

The friend looked up at the score- 
board and saw “MIN.” and “SEC.” 
That was all she needed. “Minnesota is 
one of the teams,” she said, “but I don't 
know who S-E-C is.” 

The game, incidentally, was between 
Warrensburg Teachers (Mo.) and 
Franklin College (Ind.) 
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POSTUM OFFERS NEW CHAMPION RATING 


CHART BASED ON THE FAMOUS 


West Point 
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cuT OUT 
THIS PAGE 


Post the Champion 
Rating Chart Shown 
On Reverse Side On 
Your Bulletin Board 


HERE ARE 


Both coffee and tea con- 
tain caffein, And caffein is 
a drug, a nerve stimulant. 
So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without 
ill-effect—-others can't! 
Particularly in the grow- 
ing years, it is important 
to avoid caffein. For it can 


NOW-—For Your Track and Gym Squads— 


1. POSTUM Champion Rating Chart (on reverse side of this page) 
lists the 10 physical efficiency tests used by the United States Mili- 


tary Academy — 


2. Shows the official West Point records —all established by the 


great Glenn Davis — 


Be Gives the high school performance averages for these events— 


4, Serves as an Honor Roll, for you to enter the records of your 
12 best performers — thus stimulates all your athletes to try their 
skill and builds up keener competition. 


Fr e e To acquaint more young 

athletes with the advan- 
tages of caffein-free POSTUM—-advan- 
tages long recognized by coaches, 
trainers and top athletes we offer 
twenty generous introductory sam- 
ples of postuM, for you to distribute 
among your most promising track 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 


and gym performers. Simply drop a 
card to postuM, Box 362, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, with your name, to- 
gether with name and address of the 
high school at which you are coach. 
Or, if you prefer, use master coupon 
on the last page of this magazine. 
Take advantage of this offer now! 


Cornelivs Warmerdam, world champion 


pole vaulter, now track coach at 
Fresno State College, says: 


cause ‘“‘coffee nerves,”” in- 
digestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caf- 
fein or other 
drug—nothing 
that can pos- 

siblyharm 


anyone! c= 


A Product of General Foods 


“Pole vaulting, like most other 
events, takes TRON NERVES. But 1 
found out back in high school that 
I'ma caffein-susceptible ... caffein 
in coffee ruins my sleep and gives 
me ‘coffee nerves.” So I switched to 
100°, caffein-free PosTUM for my 
hot mealtime drink. It helps in 
keeping IRON NERVES.” 


This does not constitute 


an endorsement of Postum by the 
United States Military Academy 
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2/3 of 
actual 


bol! size 


..- The new live durable 
Gymnasium Jolly Ball for 
tossing, kicking, throwing 


Flying Fleece very LIGHT MEDICINE BALL possesses the 
same life, playability and cushioned impact that is inherent in 
every Flying Fleece ball. Volleyball, basketball, soccer, catch, 


DIMENSIONS: 
DIAMETER — Approximately 6 in. 


WEIGHT — 13 ozs. 
tht debeod dike the hundred and one medicine ball games for groups will make 
CONTACT YOUR JOBSER OF this a welcome item for every physical education coach. 
WRITE 


OREGON WORSTED CO., 8300 5S. E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon 
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of the great English amateur run- 
ner, Arthur Newton, who from 1923 
to 1935 averaged 20 miles per day 
on a 365 day per year basis. 

“Running faster” can hardly be 
called original, for E. C. Hayes, of 
Indiana, whose death in 1944 was 
a great loss to American running, 
was coaching this repeated speed 
work over 15 vears ago. The old 
timers speak of taking “ins and 
outs,” while present American cus- 
tom is to speak of wind sprints, or 
of repeated 220’s or 440's. Endless 
or repeated relays in which the last 
runner passes the baton back to the 
lead-off man are another example 
of this type of running. 

“Don't get tired,” if taken liter- 
ally. would of course be not only 
new. but impossible. The expres- 


Finest Locker Security 


Master wo. 1500 


Rugged, dependable | 
school favorite Double- | 
woll case, 3-tumbler | 


Compare 


Write us about your lock problems. 


mechanism. Like 15251 Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
without key-control. | Wolds Leading Padlock TH. 


Speed-Play Distance Training 


‘Continued from page 7) 


sion is Cordner Nelson’s own inven- 
tion, I believe, derived from his 
misunderstanding of both the com- 
plex nature of fatigue and the in- 
telligence of American coaching. He 
does admit that: 


“Don’t get tired” is not exactly 
true. Runners using Fartlek do get 
tired. But when they reach that point 
they ease up. To press themselves 
more would be to tear down all they 
have been building up. In the Ameri. 
can method, however, you are told to 
run a certain distance at a certain 
speed, and for most runners, it is a 
maximum effort three times a week— 
tearing down each day. The Swedes 
run hard only three times a month. 


COMBINATION 
LOCK no. 1525 


For student and school, here's locker 
security and control at its best—plus a 
new low price for easy budgeting. Con- 
structed of hard wrought metals, double- 
wall case——brass over steel... smooth- 
working, trouble-free security. That's 
Master No. 1525, typical of the high 
qualicy built into every Master padlock. 


@ Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 
mechanism — finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@ One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. 


@ Made by Master, producers 
of the world-famous Master 
laminated padlocks. 


QUALITY! 
VALUE! 
PRICE! 


Address Dept. 4 


In contrast, the’ chief proponent 
of Fartlek, Holmer, states that 
Fartlek “might open the eyes o! 
American runners and teach them 
that the road to success is WORK, 
hard work!” 

The true explanation of the ex- 
pression, “don’t get tired,” is to be 
found in Fred Wilt’s statement that 
Fartlek is “physically and mentally 
refreshing.” That is to say, In ac- 
tivities which are mentally refresh- 
ing or devoid of mental strain, we 
are likely to ignore and be uncon- 
scious of the physical fatigue in- 
volved. 

The pleasure derived from alter- 
nate walking, jogging, and sprint- 
ing on woods and field paths during 
a 90 to 120 minute period ts apt to 
disguise the unquestionable fact 
that much work has been done 
which must have been truly physi- 
cally fatiguing. 

The athlete is on his own. Deci- 
sions as to when to walk or when 
to sprint are self-imposed, without 
the pressure of the coach's presence 
to raise mentally fatiguing tensions 
or fear of failure. 

There can be no question but that 
the Fartlek schedule as suggested 
by either Nelson, Holmer, or Wilt 
is more fatiguing than that com- 
monly followed by American run- 
ners. And that is good; for, after all. 
one of the primary purposes of 
training is to build up resistance to 
the toxic products of fatigue. 

On the other hand, Fartlek does 
seem to avoid the fatiguing mental! 
and emotional strain of running day 
after day on the same track, in con- 
scious competition with men who 
are usually trying to outdo each 
other under the critical eve of the 
coach. And that is also good. 

However, it is essential to re- 
member that most American college 
runners are still boys who are usu- 
ally quite incapable of distinguish- 
ing between the feelings of fatigue 
and its actuality and who, there- 
fore, will cry “Enough” long before 
the greatest practice benefits have 
been derived 

How can the necessary mental 
resistance or toughness against the 
feelings of fatigue be acquired un- 
less one ignores these feelings and 
keeps running or even sprinting? 
How can physical endurance itself 
be acquired except by demanding 
farther and faster performances 
than a program of mentally and 
physically refreshing “play with 
speed” is likely to produce? 
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To continue to run when either 


just feeling or actually being tired | 


is not a “tearing’’ down process, as 
Nelson suggests. On the contrary, if 
intelligently conducted, it is the 
only means of building up the heart, 
lungs. circulation, and efficiency of 
action. 

To be more and more active is to 
create fatigue: fatigue becomes a 
challenge to the entire mental and 
physical system to prevent or delay 
its onset, and to nullify its imme- 
diate effects and to hasten recovery. 
Only by creating fatigue can we re- 
sist or overcome it. 

The key to the entire problem 
lies in the phrase, “intelligently 
conducted.’ We cannot assume that 
the average high school or college 
runner has the understanding or 
experience to take on such a re- 
sponsibility. He will always need 
the advice and careful supervision 
of the coach, such as can occur only 
within the limited areas of our in- 
door and outdoor tracks. 


MOTIVATION NEEDED 


It would be ideal for a boy to 
learn, through his own initiative, 
that he can and should run faster 
when he feels tired. On the other 
hand. our record books teem with 
the names of those who had to be 
encouraged, challenged, pushed, 
even coerced into doing better than 
they thought they could do. 

Hence, even the most enthusiastic 


exponents of Fartlek among Ameri- 


can coaches will probably want to 
continue the practice of gathering 
their boys at least once a week on 
the track, for a look at them 
through both their stopwatch and 
their kind but demanding eye. 

In summary. Fartlek is not some- 
thing entirely new to the practice 
of distance coaching and running, 
but is a wise and basically sound 
training method which, if intelli- 
gently applied to the American 
competitive racing system, will 
make training more pleasant, more 
democratic in its emphasis upon in- 
dividual initiative. and more health- 
ful. 

Furthermore, it will prevent the 
unjustified strains of inadequate. 
one-season training, and, in general, 
will undoubtedly improve distance 
performances in high school. col- 
lege. and open competition. 


(Ed Note: In a subsequent article 
in Scholastic Coach, the U. of Penn- 
sylvania coach will dwell on the im- 
portance of mental attitude in dis- 
tance running, stressing the implica- 
tions of Fartlek, particularly the 
point that an athlete can run farther 
and faster and still not get tired.) 


GREAT HODGMAN 
ATHLETIC SPECIALTIES 


USED AND ENDORSED 4% 
LEADING AMATEUR & 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES 
AS the finest they've eucr 


worn! 


No. 143 REDUCING SHIRT 

Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts which were proven inadequate 
for reducing and “getting into shape” 
purposes. Used by baseball, basketball. 
football, hockey. track and other teams. 
This lightweight shirt is specially de- 
signed to keep heat in and cold air out. 
thereby removing possibility of chills 
and consequent soreness which plagues 
conditioning athletes. Cut like a shirt 
with drawstring at neck and elastic 
at wrists. Made extra full to permit 
wearing over uniforms or other heavy 
clothing if desired. All seams stitched, + 
bottom edge bound. 


 WARM- WINDPROOF 


No. 144 WARM UP JACKET 

A lightweight windproof jacket for quick 
warr: up in sports of all kinds. Made 
from genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of the famous Neoprene. Unatiiected by 
perspiration. Patterned particularly full 
with extra under arm sleeve length for 
easy action. Has zipper front and pleated 
back to provide about 6 inches of extra 
fullness. Elastic at wrists. Color — forest 
green. Weight — 13 ounces. Sizes — small 
— medium — large. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 


261 Fifth Ave. 121 Second St. 15 No. Jetierson St. 
New York. N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago. IL 
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the HEAT’S on... 


Many a close-fought game is won in the closing minutes by 
fresh replacements who can turn on the speed, grab the 
rebounds, net those needed two-pointers. 


It's important that the boys on the bench be fit and ready 
to go... not hobbled by sprains, bruises, sore muscles, lame 


arms, legs or backs. 


That's why so many leading trainers use time-tested 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE. They know by experi- 
ence that its soothing POULTICE HEAT goes right to work 
to ease pain, reduce swelling, and relax stiff muscles. 


So. when the heats on . >-. use ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
POULTICE HEAT .. . it feels good. does good. Try it on 


vour next “athletic” injurv. 


Antiphlogi stine: 


MEDICATED 


The most widely used Kaolin- 
Glycerine Poultice in the 
world. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York 13, N. Y. 


POULTICE 


IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


O.ympic CHAMPION 


The Balanced Acvion 


APEX No.1 


ACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 


THE 0-C MANUF 
Quality Athietic Supporters Since 1908 


U.S. Patent 2,301,066 


Javelin Throwing 
(Continued from page 36) 


ing force. Tendency here is to de- 
liver javelin too early. 

Most top javelin throwers prefer 
a light-heeled track shoe with heel 
spikes, since traction is very im- 
portant in the Finnish style of 
throw, especially in the cross-step. 

As far as the javelin itself is can- 
cerned, there are probably less dif- 
ferences in its construction than in 
any other piece of track equipment. 
However, many of the world’s top 
throwers employ Finnish javelins 
because of their “feel” in regard to 
whip and balance. 

Training for the javelin is long 
and arduous. Great throwers as a 
rule seldom achieve real stature 


until their mid-20s. Hyytiainen, 


probably the greatest potential star 
in the world today, is only 23 years 
old and seems a sure bet for the 
1952 Olympic title. 

The following pattern of training 
is strictly built along the Finnish 
plan but elementary modifications 
can readily be made to suit Ameri- 
can conditions. 

After a post-season rest of about 
three months, the athlete should be- 


- gin his winter training about mid- 


February, skiing 1'-2 miles daily, 
if possible, or doing comparable 
running to improve the endurance 
and build up the legs. 

Skiing is particularly helpful, 
since the pushing down on the ski 
poles help build up the arm and 
back muscles. (In his 1932 training 
season, Jarvinen estimates that he 
pushed down on his poles at least 
10,000 times.) 

This program should be observed 
for about a month. When not skiing, 
the athlete should be walking a 
great deal, at least four times a 
week, alternating walking and jog- 
ging exercises. Some easy work on 
the flying rings, particularly hang- 
ing from the rings with one arm 
and swinging the body around the 
suspended arm, will help loosen the 
shoulder muscles. 

About the middle of April, the 
athlete should forego the javelin 
and do a little work with the shet 
put for about two weeks. This is to 
strengthen the elbow and shoulder. 

At about the first of May, he 
should take a few throws of about 
60-75 feet, working only on form 
and approach. At least three weeks 
of form work should precede the 
first competition. 

The sore-elbow menace may be 
kept under control by proper atten- 
tion to the mechanics. Most of these 
injuries are due to improper throw- 
ing techniques. where the javelin 
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is pulled through away from the 
body rather than over the shoulder. 


“I am convinced that many sore | 


elbows benefit from throwing, de- 
spite the soreness, although the 
throwing must be done with cau- 
tion at first. Inadequate pre-season 
conditioning with regard to both 
physical and mechanical training, is 
the basic cause of elbow injuries. 
Throwing hard after an inadequate 
warm-up is another frequent cause 
of the trouble.” (Jarvinen) 

Many American throwers retire 
just at the time they are beginning 
to catch on to the technique. In Fin- 
land, on the other hand, track ath- 
letes between the ages of 20 and 30 
are commonplace. Skill, such as 
needed in the javelin, can only be 
mastered with 10 to 15 years of 
training. 


Boxing Skills 


(Continued from page 32) 


plish anything. It is far better to learn 
how to guard properly by covering 
up the jaw and body and thus be less 
apt to be hit. 

Even though it ordinarily is poor 
policy to cross your hands over the 
head or body, there are times when 
this shell-like defense should be 
used. When being punished around 
the head and body is one occasion. 
It is then advisable to cross the hands 
over the punished parts. This serves 
to eliminate a certain amount of pun- 
ishment you would ordinarily absorb 
if you were not so well guarded. 

You may also use this defense occa- 
sionally as a subterfuge, leading your 
opponent to believe you are hurt and 
thus causing him to become over-con- 
fident and over-anxious and to leave 
himself open for your blows. 

Roadwork is probably the most 
important pre-fight training medium 
there is. In the ring where endurance 
is the prime factor in establishing any 
kind of pace and absorbing punish- 
ment, it is the boxer who has done 
his roadwork diligently who will sur- 
vive. There is no better exercise for 
strengthening the legs, increasing the 
lung power, and building stamina. 

Jog along, breathing deeply and 
evenly. Never go to extremes; don't 
run until exhausted. Use your own 
judgment as to the distance to cover. 
In time you will find yourself travel- 
ing farther and farther without ex- 
hausting yourself. 

A good way to sharpen the wind 
and build up the reserve force known 
as second wind is to sprint about 100 
yards full speed and then walk about 
100 yards. This will enable you to 
recover your breath before sprinting 
another 100. Try not to overdo it, 
however. Take this in moderate doses 
until you have become accustomed 
to it 

Always wear warm clothing and 
heavy shoes during the road runs. 


Top O' The World With Trampolining! 


The Big Jump in Gym Interest Created by 


Models 49-T and 549-T 
both possess exclusive 
NISSEN FLASHFOLD fea- 
ture. One man folds it. 
One minute does it. 


TRAMPOLINE 
ACCESSORIES 


Sanitary Mat Covers 
Weather Covers 
Extra Frame Pads 


Mini-Tramps 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE’ 


Brand New! Model 549-T 
combines folding advan- 
tages of Model 49-T and 
Extra Size of 5000-T. 

The latest in Trampolines 
made by NISSEN, origifia 
tor of America’s first stand- 
ard Trampoline a full dec- 
ade ago. 


Specialized Equipment 


ISSEN “Webwing’— An aerated 

woven-web Trampoline bed per- 
fected by NISSEN during 8 years of 
tests and actual use. Suregrip stitch- 
ing. Lighter, tougher, longer wear 
under all climatic conditions at slightly 
extra cost. Fits any NISSEN TRAMPO- 
LINE. 


TRAMPOLINE Reg U. 8S Pat. Of. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Athletics as a 


Motivating Force 


By RALPH R. ZAHNISER, Corrick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THLETICS are an essential part 
of our democratic way of life: 
both are inter-dependent. With- 

out democracy, our system of ath- 
letics could not flourish; and with- 
out athletics, our democracy would 
lose a vital, invigorating force. 

When athletics are conducted in 
the spirit of fair play and true 
sportsmanship, the character “genes” 
imbedded in team work, willingness 
to sacrifice, and acceptance of um- 
pire’s decisions carry over in every- 
dav living. 

There are, then, two highly de- 
sirable essentials that all of us in 
the administration or coaching of 
sports must ever strive to promote: 
First, a high degree of sportsman- 
ship on the part of participants and 
spectators; and, second, the exten- 
sion of sports opportunities for all 
rather than a chosen few. 

And so, football and athletics in 
general have become an important 
part of our educational system; so 
important, in fact, as to be “viewed 
with alarm” by many educational 
leaders, Nevertheless, a wholesome 
school athletic program can be 
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maintained under proper guidance 
and leadership. 

We here in Pittsburgh believe we 
are headed in the right direction. 
The philosophy of our sports pro- 
gram was aptly expressed by Dr. 
Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent of 
schools, in an article entitled, **Foot- 
ball Season and Success,” in the 
News Letter distributed monthly to 
all city teachers. 


“The excitement induced by 
turning leaves and Indian summer 
has been stronger than usual in 
Pittsburgh high schools this vear 
And this is not without reason. Ou: 
schools have had a successful sea- 
son, not necessarily in the numbe: 
of games won or in the number of 
points scored, but in the hig! 
standard of sportsmanship dis- 
played and in the interest shown 
by students and public alike 

“The public high schools of Pitts- 
burgh have never indulged in high 
pressure football and we trust 
never will. True, some teams are 
consistently more successful than 
others and some communities show 
greater interest in their teams. But 
there have been no instances of 
deliberate violation of the school 
athletic code and the play has been 
both hard and clean. Coaches have 


Carrick High's Conditioning Club working 
out in the gym on football fundamentals. 


not had to worry about their con- 
tracts, nor have gamblers found 
much opportunity to make easy 
money from exploiting our youth. 
Pittsburgh high schools play the 
game, but they never forget that 
it is a game, not a business. 

“To the coaches who are content 
to instill the lessons of clean play 
and who think more of their boys’ 
welfare than they do of winning, 
we extend commendations for a 
job well done; congratulations to 
principals for a sound admiunistra- 
tion of the sport, to players for a 
high quality of performance, and 
to the general student body for 
their support of their teams.” 


When I came to Pittsburgh over 
25 years ago, I was told by the 
physical education director that I 
was employed primarily as a teach- 
er of physical education and that 
athletics were part of the overall 
physical education program. 

Coaches in the Pittsburgh schools 
have always been so regarded, and 
this accounts for the fortunate status 
of the coach as stated by our super- 
intendent. During the quarter of a 
century of my experience as a 
teacher of physical education and 
as a coach of nearly every sport 
sponsored by our schools, there has 
not been a single instance in which 
a coach has lost his job as a result 
of pressure. 

Carrick High School is not exact- 
ly a typical Pittsburgh school. Lo- 
cated in one of the better residen- 
tial sections of the city, it is the 
smallest of 15 senior or junior- 
senior high schools. 

There is one very small gymna- 
sium which is shared with the girls, 
an excellent swimming pool, a small 
cement-surfaced, open court adja- 
cent to the building, and an athletic 
field a bit too far from the school to 
make it practical for physical ed- 
ucation classes to change into gym 
suits before going to the field. There 
are two men teachers of physical 
education who must do all the 
coaching. 

Because of the limited facilities 
and personnel, the best that can be 
offered to non-members of varsity 
teams, 1s one period of gym, one 
period of swimming, and one period 
of health instruction per week. 

Subtracting the time for change 
of clothing, shower. and roll call, 
a boy gets about 25 minutes of 
physical activity. Fifty minutes a 
week falls far short of the time re- 
quired to develop the skills and 
ruggedness which is the right of 
every American boy. 

Because of the inadequacy of 
such a program, every effort is 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Bounce 
Every Ounce 


Top grade, selected and seasoned wood gives Batrites 
the toughness and resiliency that characterize a superior 
bat. Batrites hit stronger—last longer. See the Batrite 
line at your dealer's. You'll find a variety of styles. 
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THE HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 


30 Row Portable Steel Grandstand for Alabama University Set Up on 2x 10 Sleépers. 


Ave the spectators in your grandstands safe? Be sure—with steel stands 
you can be. Williams Steel Grandstands! Their construction incorporates 
the famous Williams 4-to-]1 factor of safety which exceeds all code 
requirements and cuts insurance costs “to the bone.” 

Our 35 years’ experience covers the manufacture and erection of 
steel double deck and canopied stadiums—seating up to 20,000—down 
to the smallest portable grandstand for outdoor or indoor use. Send 
us dimensions and space to be filled for prompt quotation. 


WILLIAMS Szccl GRANDSTANDS 


PORTABLE+ PERMANENT INDOOR+ OUTDOOR FOLDING + ROLLING 


steel’s 


FILL IN TEAR OUT 
MAIL! 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
430 East 102nd New York 29,N.Y. 


Gentiemen. Send me your new FREE 
grandstand catalog. 
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iT iS NEW! 
IT 1S REVOLUTIONARY! 
on AMAZING QUICK SYSTEM 
of SCORING 
TRACK and SWIMMING MEETS 


with THE “LAMARWAY” 
TRACK SCORE BOOK 
SWIMMING SCORE BOOK 


This new System Permits Scoring of Dual 
Meets, Championship Meets where as many 
as 8, 12, 20, 30, 100 or more teams are 
participating. 

IN A SPLIT SECOND 
YOU CAN SPOT THE LEADING TEAMS! 


COACHES 
YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


NO more making out complicated 
charts for Championship Meets! 


These Score Books may now be pur- 
chased for $2.00 each. Post Paid 
anywhere in the United States. 
This is an INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
Each book is good for a TWO YEAR 
SCHEDULE. 


Sold Exclusively by EMIL LAMAR 


UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
1820 Hopkins Street 
Berkeley 7, California 


“WATCH for future INVENTIONS of EMIL 
LAMAR, INVENTOR — AUTHOR — COACH of 
ATHLETICS for over 30 yeors. 


CHOICE of CHAMPIONS 


CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 
——FRENCH BLADES— 


For the first time since the wer! The fine 
pre-wer qvuelity blede thet woes known 
throughout the fencing world fer its 
flexibility, belence end strength. £111 
ORDER TODAY! 


Our new BUYER'S GUIDE is on invelvable 
eid te the mean who purcheses or plens 
the purchasing of fencing equipment. if 
you heven't received your FREE copy, 
write for it et once. 


CANTELLO rencinc co me 


Americe's Oldest ond Larges! Importer end 
Monufacturer 


Dept. C * 61 East 11th St. * N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
GRamercy 7-5790 


New on the Snort Shelf 


@ GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. By 
Betty Hicks and Ellen J. Griffin. Pp. 312. 
lilustrated—photos and drawings. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. $3.50. 


ON the assumption that neither the 
golf pro nor the physical educator 
could prepare a comprehensive trea- 
tise on mass instructional methods, 
Betty Hicks, the former national cham- 
pion, and Ellen Griffin, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at The 
Woman's College of the U. of North 
Carolina, have combined their respec- 
tive talents, and the result is a superb 
teaching volume. 

The instructional aids and proce- 
dures described in their text represent 
years of study and experimentation. 
Written beautifully and organized 
along the best educational lines, the 
book covers the subject in eight broad 
chapters, namely: 

Golf and the physical educator, the 
game of golf, problems of group in- 
struction, the theory of swing, tech- 
niques of teaching, correction of er- 
rors, supplemental exercises, and rules 
and glossary. 

The writers do not presume to offer 
a best method of teaching golf. Their 
primary purpose, rather, is to present 
one teachable method for school golf 
instructors and for the average self- 
instructor. This they do admirably. 

They present complete lesson plans 
and actual instruction in clear, prac- 
tical terms, and also show how to or- 
ganize the program and incentivize it. 
Teaching short cuts, rules, tourna- 
ment management, scoring, play days, 
and other valuable teaching devices 
are highlighted, and illustrated with 
many exceptional photos. 

Although the book is written by 
women and women’s golf is given spe- 
cial attention in many sections, the 
techniques and methods apply to ev- 
ery body. 


(See adv, on page 51) 


@ THE LAMARWAY TRACK OR SWIMMING 
SCORE BOOK. Devised by Emil Lamar. 40 
sheets. Berkeley, Calif.: University Athletic 
Equipment Co. $2. 


AN outstanding coach, author, and 
equipment authority, Emil Lamar, of 
Berkeley (Calif.) High School. has 
had considerable experience adminis- 
tering schoolboy track and swimming 
meets and thus knows the precise 
needs of the high school meet man- 
ager. 

His ingenuity and know-how is re 
flected in this new track and swim 
ming scorebook. Containing 40 indi- 
vidual record sheets, 10° x 13's” in 
size, it may be used for scoring dual, 
triangular, and other meets in which 
100 or more schools are participating. 


The book offers two types of forms 
for administering the meet. The first 
form is for recording the place win- 
ners of the various events as well as 
such pertinent data as place of meet, 
referee, starter, etc., while the second 
form offers a means of tabulating the 
running score. 

It is all simple to follow and re- 
quires only one score-keeper. 


(See adv. on this page) 


@ MANUAL OF LIFESAVING AND WATER 
SAFETY INSTRUCTION. By Charles E. 
Silvia. Pp. 173. tlustrated—photographs. 
New York: Association Press. $4.50. 


INASMUCH as the progress of life- 
saving and water safety has always 
been retarded by the lack of a thor- 
oughly illustrated manual for instruc- 
tors, this volume comes at an ex- 
tremely opportune time and should 
be received with open arms by every 
man in the field. 

The author, a physical education 
professor at Springfield College, has 
done extensive research work in the 
field and his book represents one of 
the most careful summaries ever 
made. 

Written clearly and pointedly, it 
covers the field along 12 basic lines: 
Seeking a Perspective; Organization 
and Administration of Instruction; 
How to Teach (includes a course out- 
line for 22 classes plus a theoretical 
examination); Prerequisites; Recov- 
ery of a Submerged Victim; Personal 
Safety; Non-Swimming and Swim- 
ming Assists; Approaches and Car- 
ries: Defensive Tactics, Releases and 
Water Safety; Equipment Rescue; 
Lifts, Carries, and Let-Downs; and 
Resuscitation. 

Over 100 sharp, exceedingly help- 
ful photos illustrate the techniques, 
and an excellent bibliography ap- 
pends the text proper. 

Many of the techniques illustrated 
were developed by the writer and his 
assistants during the past 10 years, 
others were adapted to use in the 
water. and still others have been 
modified to eliminate waste motion 
and to improve mobility. 

Every instructor of lifesaving can 
well employ this volume as a basis 
for their class lesson plans. 


@ REPORT OF THE U.S. OLYMPIC COM- 
MITTEE 1948 GAMES. Edited by Asa S. 
Bushnell. Pp. 388. Illustrated—photos. 
New York: U.S. Olympic Assn. $3.50. 


ANYBODY looking for a complete 
factual record of the 1948 Olympic 
Games will find the perfect answer 
in this stunningly turned-out 388- 
page official report. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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@ The growing popularity of golf in the physical education programs of many schools has 
emphasized the need for a complete text on group instruction. Believing that neither a 
golf professional nor a physical education teacher could alone successfully undertake 
a comprehensive presentation of mass instructional methods, the authors of Golf Manual 
For Teachers have combined their knowledge of golf technique and their experience in 


group teaching in a single volume. 


GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By BETTY HICKS, 194) National Women's Golf Champion; 1944 All-American 
Open Champion; 1945-46 President, Women’s Professional Golfers’ Assn.; 
1945-46 Golf Instructor, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif; and 
ELLEN J. GRIFFIN, 8S. MA., Asst. Professor of Physical Education, The 
Woman's College of The University of North Carolina. 


312 Pages 


@ The problems of school golf have been studied 
over a period of yeors by the authors and they have 
thoroughly tested the solutions presented in octual 
teaching situations. Instructional aids and procedures 
are described in detail 


@ Although the book is written by women, the 
techniques are not intended to be employed ex- 
clusively in girls’ and women’s physical education. 
Nor is it intended only for the use of group golf 


105 Illustrations PRICE, $3.50 


instructors. Golf club chairmen and recreation leaders 
will find it handy for tournament types and monage- 
ment and individual golfers will find suggestions for 
improving their gome. 

@ Several golf authorities hove written sections of 
the book ond the majority of the illustrations and 
diagrams ore by Betty Hicks. Most of the illustrations 
ere actual photographs of Miss Hicks or other pro- 
fessional golfers demonstrating good golf technique. 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


3207 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


720 Post Street 
San Francisco 9, California 


ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS 
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% The Finest, Most Efficient Starters and Time Savers on the Market 
% Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 


THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE 
(1) Individual Adjustment (takes 3 to 7 sec.); (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings; (3) Full Guarantee (material & workmanship). 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks 
100-yd. Patton, U.S.C. 9.3-9.4 
120-hh. Dillard, Baldwin 13.6 
120-hh. Dixon, U.C.L.A. 13.8 
220-Ih. Dillard, Baldwin 22.3 
440-yd. McKinley, Illinois 46.2 
. and many more 


These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 
L. A. Colosseum Calif. Penn. 
Drake Modesto Big 9 
Fresno Texas Nat. AAU, ‘47-48-49 
Long Beach Kansas N.C.A.A., ‘47-48-49 
Olympic Trials Compton Inv., ‘47-48-49 
Official Block California Intersch. Fed., ‘47-48-49 


SCHOOL PRICE: $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. 


RICHARD W. ARNETT 


P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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than half the distance to the side- 
line. 

Where more than one step is re- 
quired to reach the shuttle, the last 
step should be the longest with both 
the back foot and the front foot ar- 
riving in position to complete the 
stroking of the shuttle. Do not over- 
stride and throw yourself off-bal- 
ance. Short steps at the beginning 
of the run will mean a quicker start 
and give you more time to adjust 
vour footwork for the final longer 
step. 


DISTANCE BETWEEN FEET 


The distance between the feet 
when in stroking position depends 
on the type of shot being played. 
The higher the shuttle is hit, the 
more upright will be the body: con- 
sequently the feet will be closer to- 
gether than for any other normal 
stroke. 

For example, during a forehand 
smash directly overhead, with the 
body attaining its utmost reach, the 
feet will be only a few inches apart. 
Whereas, when the body is stretched 
sideways to its full capacity for a 
shot near the floor. the leading knee 
will be well bent and the feet will 
be as far apart as it is possible to 
get them and still retain balance. 


Badminton Footwork and Body Balance 


(Continued from page 18) 


This longest distance between the 
feet varies with the height of each 
individual and the normal length of 
their walking stride. but for the 
average person, the longest distance 
between the feet when hitting the 
shuttle is between 35 and 40 inches. 

On the highest shots, by raising 
the heel of the forward foot and 
allowing the balance of weight to 
flow up on to the ball of the foot, 
the body can be raised three or four 
inches higher, thereby giving you a 
steeper angle of return on your shot. 

The body weight is naturally re- 
tained longer on the front foot when 
the longest stride is needed to reach 
the shuttle than it is when the 
shortest step is used. Hence, as the 
shuttle drops closer to the floor and 
the distance between the feet in- 
creases, the flatter the front foot 
has to remain during the stroke. 

It therefore takes longer to recov- 
er perfect body control from a long 
stride than from a short step, which 
emphasizes the desirability of mov- 
ing the feet rapidly into position 
rather than relying on lazier foot- 
work and a longer stretch. 


To save an unnecessary step, a 
pivoting or swiveling movement on 
the ball of the foot nearer to the 
shuttle, greatly speeds up the turn- 
ing of the body towards the shuttle 
and helps bring the other foot up, 
forward and across in position for a 
stroke. 

Some tournament players, instead 
of relying solely on the pivoting or 
swiveling on the ball of the foot, 
sometimes use a low hopping type 
of jump to combine the turning of 
the body and the movement of the 
first step of the run toward the 
shuttle. These jumps, although low, 
place more strain on the leg muscles 
and are more tiring than using the 
foot swivel only, but thev can be 
used to advantage at times. 

Where it is necessary to go back 
for deep forehand overhead strokes, 
swivel the body sideways to the 
right on the left foot and, at the 
same time, let the right foot lead 
the way in a series of fast side steps 
toward the backline. The left foot 
is drawn up to and replaces the 
right foot as the right foot takes 


More SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS= 


A 


With Universal Roll-A-Way stands capacity crowds are 
seated comfortably and safely. Open, above stand re- 
quires 12 feet of floor space. Rolled back it needs only 
3’ 5'4” — leaving spacious areas for calesthenics, prac- 
tice, etc. They are easy to open, easy to roll back — 
and they're fully covered when closed. 


WRITE US ABOUT OUR TWO LEVEL FLOOR SPACE SAVING PLAN 


CHAMPAIGN 


More FLOOR SPACE FOR PRACTICE 


* 


STAND 


NIVERSA 
A MNAS! 


Designed for safety, suitability and space saving — 
Universal Fold-A-Way stands are the ultimate in fold- 
ing type seating. Built to fit individual needs in a 
number of sizes—compact and sturdy. The 8 row 
stand (above) covers 13’ 10” open and only 3° 1” closed. 
Chair storage space is provided beneath stands. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


— Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


| 


_ - — 


another side step on toward the 
backline. 


Since the shoulders will be paral- | 


lel to the right sideline; the body 
will arrive in the back court already 


turned sideways with the weight | 


balanced on the right foot, where it 


must be to start the swing for the | 


longest of all forehand shots—a full 
length clear from one end of the 
court to the other—which, to be 
completed successfully, demands a 
full vigorous swing of the arm 
backed up by a perfectly coordi- 
nated forward body motion. 


RESTRICTED BODY MOVEMENT 


To gain a little more time and 
freer swing motion on shots directed 
quickly toward your body, the left 
foot can be drawn backwards away 
from the oncoming shuttle for back- 
hand shots and the right foot away 
from the shuttle for forehand shots. 

In practically all cases where the 
shuttle is coming directly toward 
you, a backhand will be easier to 
complete as the right arm (the hit- 
ting side) is advanced ahead of the 
body, leaving space for the racket 
to move across and forward into the 
line of flight of the shuttle: whereas, 
on the forehand, the right arm is 
behind the body, thus making it 
more difficult to take the body out 
of the way of the racket. 

It may not be possible to put 
much strength into these close-to- 
the-body shots, but even in the most 
desperate of situations where only 
a wrist flick can save you in such 
cramped quarters, every effort 
should be made to retain body bal- 
ance in order that you will be bet- 
ter prepared to continue the rally. 


For the Track Meet 


(Continued from page 24) 


spotlighting them with the type of 


performance indicators shown in 


the illustrations. 
The running broad jump indica- 


tor is built from a 2” x 12” x 9 plank | 


with legs made up of 34” pipe 20’ 
long. The pole vault indicator is 
made up ofa 1” x 10” x 5’ 10” plank 
and %4” x 9 pipes; while the high 
jump indicator (not shown) is con- 
structed from a 1” x 10” x 4’ plank 
and 34” x 6° pipes. 

These indicators should be set up 
near the Jumping pits. facing the 
stands. The two pipe legs of each 
indicator may be slipped into larger 
socket pipes driven into the ground. 
This arrangement will permit the 
removal of the indicators for storage 
during the off-season. 

Give these indicators a trial and 
you'll see how they please the crowd. 


Oznite GYM MAT FELT 


assurance 


that the 


ym Wat 


ou 


ts: 


SAFE Cuaranteed 100% free from broken needles or other foreign 
OZITE all-hair felt is thoroughly cleaned and 
steriliz 


RESILIENT Gy™ mats filled with genuine OZITE hair felt stay 

resilient longer. The laminated construction makes 
a firm, yet springy cushion that protects students and athletes from 
injury. 


DURABLE OZITE Gym Mat Felt will not bunch, spread or pack 


down—will stand up under hard usage and retain its 
cushioning qualities throughout the life of the mat. 
OZITE Gym Mat filler lasts longer because the 


ECONOMICAL hair fibre is practically indestructible. Its springy 


comfort, its long-lived economy and absolute safety make it the 
best buy. 


Specify OZITE Gym Mat Felt as the filler the next time you order 
mats for tumbling, boxing, were or bumpers in the gymnasium. 
For more details write to Dept. P-502. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART. CHICAGO 54 


Certified 


“OZITE” FILLED 


GYMNASIUM 
MATS 


Atlas “Certified” Mats are the finest that can be produced for all 
kinds of gymnasium work. Filled with genuine, needle-free OZITE. 
Square cut edges, closely tufted with triple-knotted, waxed seine 
twine. Available in 1", 2°, 3” thickness, in two quality duck covers. 
to any size you specify. Used in colleges, high schools and clubs 
throughout the country. 


New Spring and Summer catalog describes and illustrates equipment 
for Baseball, Boxing, Gym and Field, etc. Write for it today! 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIP. CO., 1240 S. Seventh, St. Lovis 4, Me. 
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Director of Recreation, Chicago. Chairman. 
ion Committee, 
of Park Executives 


Director of Recreation, District of Colum- 


bia 


May We Introduce The Athletic Institute Family? 


The far-reaching program of The Athletic Institute is possible only because 
of the united efforts of a rather sizable and important ‘‘family."’ 


Meet The Advisory Committee . . . Perhaps the most important aspect 
in The Athletic Institute's role of contributing towards the nation's advance- 
ment in physical education, athletics and recreation, is the part played by 
its Advisory Committee. Enthusiastic about the importance of The Institute's 

work*, members of this committee donate considerable time, effort and 
| invaluable guidance without benefit of personal gain or remuneration. 


WALTER ROY 
American institute 


DR. CARL L. NORDLY, CHAIRMAN 
Prof of Physical Education, University 
of Minnesota, Pres. Amer Asse. 

ciation for Health, Physical ion, | 
and Recreation. | 


ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN 
Dwector, 
State of hay Physical Education, 


FRANCES Wavnan | In behalf of the individuals serving on The Ath- 
Director, Physics! Edecen letic Institute's Advisory Committee, who hold 
Fert Werth membership in several professional organiza- 
tions, it is a pleasure to express publicly sincere 

appreciation to The Athletic Institute for its in- 
fluence and efforts in advancing the cause of | 
athletics, physical education and recreation in | 
America in accordance with high standards. 
Particular tribute and appreciation is expressed 
to those who unhesitatingly and generously spon- 
sor such a far-reaching program with continuous | 


financial 


A. H. PRITILAFF 
ical Education, Chicago. 
Director Phys tor Health, Physi- 


cal Education and Recreation 
MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN 


Past Pres., Amer. Recreation Society 


ROMNEY DR. WILLIAM L. HUGHES 
SPENSCHADE G. 01 wector of Health and Physical Education 
Department of Physical Education, Univer an. Schoo! of Physical Education and i University, Past Pres. Amer. Assa. 


sity of California Oe University Health. Phys 
or. 0. K. BRACE athletics, West Phys@al Education and Recrea 


Graduate Prof of Physical Education, 
University of Texas 


*Send for the 1950 edition of ‘Physical Education, Athletic and Recreation Aids,’ describing the current Institute aids available, 


A non-profit organization devoted to the 


The Ath letic Insti tute advancement of athletics and recreation. 
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Athletics 


Meet The Professional Members of The Board of Directors . . . In addition to representa- 
tives from the financial sponsors of The Athletic Institute, several professional members, known for 
their standing and experience in their respective fields, are appointed each year to serve on The 
Institute's Board of Directors. These Board members actively participate in directing the organizo- 
tion and, like the Advisory Committee, do so without benefit of personal gain or remuneration. 


CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 
department Dwector of Athletics, Michigan High Schoo! Dwector of Athietics 
The College of the city ot York Athletic Association University of Minnesota 


FRANK G. McCORMicy 


pe. FRANK S. LLOYD 


Meet Our Sponsors . . . Below is the honor roll of those who realize their responsibilities go far 
beyond their own commercial interests—those who, through their continuous financial support, 
make The Athletic Institute program possible. 


Ace Certon Compeny, Chicege, Gredy Mfg. Co., St. Lewis, Me. The O. C. Menufecturing Co., Little 
Acushnet Process Seles Co., Beaters Mess. Gunnison Gros., Inc., Girerd, Pe. The Ohic-Kentucky Mfg. Ce., Ade, 
Albeny Felt Compeny, Albeny, Heerts-Meson, tnc., Wetertown, Moss. Poim, Fechteler G Ce., Weehawken, 
American Box Boord Co, Grand Rapids Mich. Hees-Jorden Co., Toledo, Ohic Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilten, Conn. 
Americon Lewn Tennis, New York, wi Henne Menufecturing Co., Athens, Ge. Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Po. 
American Playground Device Co. ind. H. Herweood G Sons, Netick, Mess. Pepperell Mtg. Co., Boston, Mess. 
American Threed Co., Chicege, James Heddon's Sens, Dowegiec, Mich. A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
Armour ond Co., Chicege, mM. Hillerich G Brodsby Co., Lowisville, Ky. 
Ashewoy Line G Twine Mig. Co., Ashewoy, Rhode island Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, Y. . A. Reach Ceo., iledelphia, Pa. 
it Hoffman -Staftord Tanning Ce., Chiceee, Red Fou Mig. Co., | Division of Cullum Boren 
Bornes G Co., Mew York, Horton Bristol Seles Corp. Bristol, Ce.', Delles, Texes 
London Web Ce., Chicege, Alen Howerd, Inc., Mew York, Hens Rees’ Sons, inc., New York, M. Y 
Berkner Co., New York, The J. L. Hudson Ce., Detroit, Chertes A. Richerdson, inc., West Menstield, Mess. 
The Bike Web ‘Co., ay Hughes- Consolideted - Gihon, Inc., Mew York, The Richardson Tavier-Globe Corp., Cincinneti, Ohic 
Boys’ Life, New York, Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinneti, Ohic AH. Ross Sens Co., Chicago, If 
Breoks Shoe Menutecturing Co., Philedeiphie, Pe. Hyde Athletic Shoe Cambridge, Mess. Send Knitting Mills Co, 
nswick-Bolk h mM. Industriel Sports Journal, Sewyer Tenning Co., Nepe, Collf. 
swick-Botke-Collender Co., Chicegeo, 
The Burke Golf Neweork, Ohio Ivory System, Peabody, ss Edwin J. Schoettle Co., 
Ceinep Tenning Comoeny, Neoe, Celit The Johnstown Knitting Co., Johnstown, Scholastic Megozines, New York, 
Coron Spinning Co., Rochelle, tit. Jones G Noudin, inc., Gloversville, M. Y. The Seamless Rubber Co, New Conn 
Cerren Met Compeny. Two Rivers, Wis Arthur Kohn Co, Mew York, MY. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, lil. 
Centre Stetes Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohie Koufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, P | The Shingle Leather Co., Camden, M. J. 
Tonning Co., Chicago, til. Knox Reeves Advertising, Ine., Minn. R. S. L. Shuttiecocks Co., Altoona, Pea. 
Mer. Semuel Coone. Philedeiphie, Pe. Joseph G. Kren, Syrecuse, N. ¥. Ed. W. Simon Co., Mew York, M. ¥ 
Converse Rubber Co., Chicego, The Kroydon Co., Meplewood, J. William Skinner Sons, Mew York, M. Y. 
c Foree Co.. Chic Lecon Woolen Mills, Chicegeo, Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexender Alo 
Costtand tina Lemkin Leather Co, Chicege, A. G. Spelding G Bros, Inc., Mew York, 
Cherles ig + Memphis, Tenn. A. C. Lewrence Leather Co., Mass. Speulding Fibre Co., Chicege, til. 
The Co. Gerdner, Kons. The Linen Threed Co., Mew York Ve The Sporting Goeds Deoler, Lowis, Me. 
Crowe Maw Vouk, MecGregor Goldsmith, Inc., The Sporting News, St. Lewis, Meo. 
o-Cit New York, MecGregor Golf, Inc, Cincinneti, Ohio Sports Age, New York, Y 
Merbe System, Buffalo, M. Y. The Springfield Co., Springfield, Mass. 
John B. Dovidson Weolen Eeton Repids, Mich. Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Ind. Stell G Dean Mtg. Co., Brockton, Moss 
J. deBeer & Son, Alben Mertin Martin, Chicago Stewart tron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
Dewey & Aimy Chemical Combridge, Moss. Frank J Metlonne Athietic Ce. Stowe-Woodwerd, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Moss. 
J. A. Dubow Menutocturing Co, Chicago, Mew York, M. Swebode G Son, Inc., Pe. 
Duntop Tire end Rubber Corp., Mew York, N.Y. Mcleughlin- Inc., Y. Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, 
J. tderer Ce Chicego, The Meyercord ‘Chicego, Trve Temper Corp... Ohic 
fibek Publishing Co., Chicege, Monerch Leather Co., Chicegeo, Union Welt Corp., Chicego, 
F.C. Feise Co., Nerberth, Pe. The Moneco Co., New Hoeven, Conn. United States Rubber Co, New York, 
Felt Novelty Menutecturing Co., Mew York, N.Y. Netione! Baseball Congress, Wichite, Kens. Universal Bleacher Co., Chompeoign, Iii. 
Field and Flin Metione! Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio Victor Surgice! Gut Mig. Ceo., 
Netional Electricel Menutacturing Assn, York, MN. Y. Virginie Rubetex Div. Greet Americen Indus- 
Metiona!l Sporting Goods Association, Chic tries, Inc., Bedford, Ve 
representing olf its sporting goods WwW. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
members Wilson Sporting Goods m 
Netional Sports £ quipment Co., Fond du Lec., Wis. Wilton Seles Corp, Philedeiphic, Pe 
Metione! Vulcenized Fibre Co., ‘Wilmington, Del. Werk Sens, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
riel Menutecturing Co., Lewis, Me. Werthington Bell Co., Elyrie, Ohic 


*Note: Besides the above listed sustaining members, The Athletic Institute also has an associate 
membership list comprised of a considerable number of sporting goods dealers, geographically ~AEMS fp 
spread throughout the U nited States. Space does not aliow listing of these dealers individually. 


209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois This seal, the “pride-mark” of 


The Athletic Institute, identifies its members 
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Mr. Coach, Outfit YOUR Team 


in the BASEBALL WINNER 


Athletic Jacket sy 


Ideal for baseball or softball, 
this value-plus jacket takes 
rugged wear! St¥led for com- 
fort, of 34-ounce reprocessed 
all-wool fabric. Two-color braid 
trim on sleeve outseam, leather 
pocket piping, and 3-color 
striped knit collar, cuffs and 
bottom band. Heavy-duty snap 
fasteners. 


In Black, white scarlet and 
white trim; Maroon, white gold 
and white trim; dark Green, 
white gold and white trim: 
Royal Blue, white royal and 
white. Other trim colors avail- 
able on special order. 


Style No. 3648 


For name of nearest dealer, write 


For Your School Intramural Rifle Program 


SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


19 50 | © Hore Ver youd 


intramural tournament run by you wholly within 
| your school. 


@ There is no obligation—no red tape. All you do 
is fill out the coupon. We send the awards (one 
for each quarter-finalist, plus a special award 
for the winner), drawcharts and other helpful 
materials. 


@ if the number of students qualifying is so large 


) c | that you wish to run your tournament in sec- 
HAM PION | tions, indicate this and we will send awards for 
— — ————4 the winner of each section. 


Aword for winners of your 
tournementso brasserd If your school has no rifle program, Scholastic 


hei in diameter with de Coach will help you start one. We will send you 
sign and lettering in silk on all the necessary materials. 
o heavy felt bose Colors 


ore red ond gold on dork BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSN. 
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SCHOLASTIC INTRAMURAL RIFLE TOURNAMENTS, 7 East 12th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll my schoo! and send the oweords, drawchert and tournament instructions 
We will hove o boys tournement girls tournament starting dote 
My name Faculty position 


Neme of Schoo! 


City State 


Enroliment of Schoo! Boys . Girls 


Pitching Polish 
(Continued from page 11) 


is not to telegraph the pitch. A 
dummy batter standing at the plate 
can help out here by attempting to 
call the pitches. If he proves con- 
sistently right, check on your pitch- 
er’s facial expressions, hands, body 
motions, gloved hand, etc. During 
the actual delivery, the ball should 
be hidden in the glove with the 
back of the mitt facing the batter. 

Following are a few of the more 
common symptoms of faulty con- 
trol, plus their cures: 


1. A fast ball that is consistently 
too high: Take a longer stride, hold 
on to the ball longer, have the 
catcher work from a lower position. 

2. A fast ball that is too low: 
A shorter stride, a quicker release. 
high target and stance by the 
catcher. 

3. Curve-ball trouble. Curve too 
high (a curve must be kept low to 
be effective): A longer stride with 
a slower release. Curve too low: 
Opposite treatment. Curve won't 
break sharply: Use more wrist snap. 
and in some cases move the thumb 
slightly lower or more underneath 
the ball. 

4. Missing the corners: Move over 
on the rubber equal to the distance 
of the missing; 1. e., if you are miss- 
ing the corner for right-handed 
batters by six inches, slide the pivot 
foot six inches over to the first base 


| side. 


5. Other causes for lack of con- 
trol: Failure to train eyes on the 
target, poor follow through, off 
balance, fear of own inequality. 
(Needs mental stimuli by the coach 
in terms of praise and mental build- 
up.) 

In addition to being able to throw 
with speed and accuracy, a pitche! 
must be able to field his position 
The key to good fielding is antici- 
pation—menta! alertness—‘to be 
forearmed.” 


years experience play- 

ing, managing, and umpiring 
stand behind this article. Sidney 
(Sam) Hale played three years of 
baseball at Ohio State U., then 
put in three years of pro boll. 
Since then, he has coached high 
school and college teams for 15 
years, served three yeors as an 
umpire in the Kitty League and 
the Southern Assn., and, more 
recently, has been instructor of 
umpires for the Queens City Assn. 
(Cincinnati and outlying districts). 


4 
y 
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Certain tactical situations virtu- 
ally shout their solution. One of 
these is the bunt. As a respite from 
excessive throwing, spend a little 


time on some of the aspects of bunt- | 


ing. 

A specific bunt situation that can 
be practiced in the gym is that with 
runners on first and second, none 
out, and the score close. A smartly 
coached pitcher can recognize this 
situation and pitch accordingly. He 
should throw high and fast—inside 
to right-hand hitters, and outside 
to left handers. This pitch forces 
the batter to bunt down the third- 
base line where the pitcher can 
cover the ball and throw according 
to the catcher’s directions. 

Curve balls and slow stuff are 
not recommended in bunt situa- 
tions, as they are too easily placed 
and are seldom popped up. 

With runners on first and second, 
the second baseman covers first, 
the shortstop keeps the runner on 
second close to the bag, and the 
first baseman, third baseman, and 
pitcher cover the bunt. 

Most of the responsibility rests 
with the pitcher, as the third base- 
man has other things to think about 

-covering the bag in case of a force 
and protecting the bag against a 
fake bunt followed by a steal be- 
hind him. The third baseman goes 
for the bunt only when it is out of 
the pitcher's reach. 

You can give the pitcher practice 
in “bouncing off the rubber for 
bunts by putting up a bunter at the 
plate and feeding him moderately 
thrown balls. 

To get your pitchers conscious of 
the fact that they must break to- 
wards first on all slow hit balls to 
the right side, have a manager roll 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from page 50) 


Prepared by the VU. S. Olympic 
Assn., the book offers a detailed re- 
view of everything that was done to 
select, organize, equip, and transport 
our teams, and how they fared in the 
actual competition. All in all, it con- 
tains 26 individual sports reports (by 
each team’s committee chairman), plus 
other absorbing memorabilia and the 
complete results of each event 

Beautifully illustrated with hun- 
dreds of exciting action’ and still 
photos, the book is printed on heavy 
gloss paper and bound with a hand- 
some gold cloth cover. In addition to 
representing a perfect reference source 
for the sportshelf, it also constitutes 
an ideal gift, trophy, or prize. 
~ For your copy, order from the U, 5. 
Olympic Association, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


EVERYONE CAN READ 
NADEN 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


SCORE 
TIME 
@ QUARTER 


* Yes! Everyone can read the exclusive NADEN INSTANT- 
VurE NUMERALS. NADEN’S ARE ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE AND 
EASILY MAINTAINED. 17 Years of skilled workmanship in 
every NADEN BOARD. 

— WRITE FOR THE NEW NADEN CATALOG! There is a complete 
line of Electric Scoreboards designed to meet your re- 
quirements. NADEN ELEcTRIC SCOREBOARDS will “play” an 
important part in your basketball schedule. Write Topay! 
THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


MEANS SURFACE SAFETY 
ON YOUR GYM FLOORS! 


Clear, brilliant DOLCO- 

ROCK finish on your 

gym floor tends to make 

games “faster’—while reducing dangerous slip and slide. Its high 
coefficient of friction cuts down skid on those sudden stops and starts. 
And what an appearance—like a layer of crystal-clear quartz, attrac- 
tive to spectators and participants alike. 

Lustrous DOLCOROCK can “take it” under heavy sports use. 
Virtually impervious to grease and dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis. 
Makes your gym floor easy and economical to maintain whether it's 
made of hardwood, cement or magnesite. 


Write for the booklet “FLOOR MAINTENANCE’ — 
covers every type of floor surface problem. 


PpOLCOROCK 
‘The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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GET PERFECT RESULTS 


Being accredited with more “Firsts” 
in outdoor illumination—naturally 
you have advance assurance your 
stadium will be lit up properly if 
the job is engineered by REVERE. 

Plan now for your fall lighting. 
Our staff will be glad to make rec- 
ommendations «NEMA Standard). 


ONE OF THE 
FINEST FLOODS 

FOR 
SPORTS 


Serviced 


weather: tight 
1000-1500 
Watt lamps 


REVERE ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


6019 Sreedwey, Chicago 40, fil. 
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‘ 
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Pitching Polish 
(Continued from page 57) 


slow grounders to the first baseman 
with the pitcher covering first. 

The toss by the baseman must be 
soft and chest high with a lead of 
at least two steps before the pitcher 
reaches the bag. The diagram illus- 
trates the correct way of approach- 
ing first (running parallel to the 
foul line) and the incorrect way 
(running directly to the base). 

After some degree of form and 
reliability have been acquired in 
the fielding of bunts towards both 
first and third, move on to some 
pick-off plays. Here is a good one 
with an ambitious runner on first. 

As the runner leads off, the ptch- 
er throws to first wth a moderate 
motion. The runner will invariably 
beat the throw back with ease, en- 
couraging him to assume a bigger 
lead. Again the pitcher pegs easily 
to first. again the runner beats the 
throw back, and again he assumes 
a bigger lead. The build-up is now 
complete. A quick turn with a fast 
throw will often catch this type of 
runner. 


PICK-OFF PLAY 


Some runners have a bad habit 
of leaving the base before the pitch- 
er moves onto the rubber. Thev may 
be picked off as follows: After a 
throw to the first baseman, the 
pitcher takes a few steps towards 
first to meet the return throw. Upon 
receiving the ball. he starts walk- 


ing to the mound with his back 
turned to the prospective victim. 
A signal from the third baseman 


or shortstop followed by a quick 
turn and throw, will often trap the 
runner moving off the base 

The pick-off play at second base 
is a thing of beauty, but it is strictly 
a precision play. The 
teamwork can be started in the gym. 


necessary 


As shown in the diagram, the 
shortstop must shorten up behind 
the runner. that is. come in and 


stand behind him. The pitcher ac- 
tually glances at the runner as he 
receives the sign from the shortstop. 
The pitcher then turns his head 
away and looks at the plate. This 
is usually the signal for both de- 
fensive men to start a silent count. 

On a pre-arranged throwing sig- 
nal, the pitcher wheels to his left 
and throws to the shortstop at the 


bag. The shortstop starts for the 
bag two counts ahead of the pitch- 


er’s pivot. 

(The pick-off plays at first and 
second were beautifully illustrated 
by Hal Schumacher, the famous ex- 
Giant hurler, in the March 1949 
issue of Scholastic Coach.) 


© Many schools ore suc- 
cessfully using our core- 
fully integrated systems of 
incentives to get mass 
porticipation in sports. 
We'll be glad to devise 
@ system suitable for your 
needs. 

Trephies - Ball-Charms 


Write ter FREE Catalog 


* 


Incentives 


INCORPORATE DO 


160 Broedway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Recreational Balls 


BADMINTON GOLF PRACTICE 
GENERAL PLAY COVERED INDOOR 


Extra! Now available for physical 
education classes is a Flying Fleece 
very Light Medicine Ball possessing 
the same life, playability, and cush- 
ioned impact of every Flying Fleece 
Ball. See the advertisement on 
page 43 


If not available at your dealers send direct to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8304 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon 
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a Sports Program 
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Right Training 
(Continued from page 22) 


ankle on the hurdle, he needs to lean 
forward more in clearing. If he is 
hitting his knee, his body lean is 
probably O.K. 

If the boy hurries his trailing leg, 
he is jumping off it. Concentrate on 
his lead leg. See that his trailing 
leg comes through late and fast, 
with toe turned to the side. When 
that trailing leg comes through, em- 
phasize the high knee lift. 

If your boy has been hurdling in- 
doors, check his action as he starts 
to hurdle outside. If he has been 
running three flights indoors, see 
that he does not break his striding 
rhythm after the third hurdle out- 
doors. Watch for this fault after the 
fourth hurdle if he has done four 
flights indoors. 

Don't neglect to give your low 
hurdlers frequent sprints of 300 
yards. When there are heats, semi- 
finals, and finals in a big meet, en- 
durance is a vital factor. 

Chalk dust sprinkled on the 
ground or floor near the hurdle wil! 
show the landing spot and also the 
position of the landing foot. See that 
it points straight ahead. 

When you have selected your 
prospective quarter-milers and start 
planning their work schedule, the 
results hinge almost entirely upon 
one factor. If you ask me how fast 
your quarter-miler can be at his 
distance, I'll counter with the ques- 
tion, “What is his best 220?” 

If a boy goes all out to hit 24 
seconds for one 220, you can be sure 
that he is capable of not more than 
a 52 quarter. As his top 220 time 
goes up. so does his limit in the 440. 
You may argue that your boy starts 
slowly and finishes very strongly. 
Fine' Just remember, though, that 
he is racing a stop watch. 

If his absolute limit in one 220 is 
25 seconds, then he musi run his 
Starting 220 in the quarter mile a 
second or so slower because he has 
another one to add to it. This means 
that his second is not likely to be 
quite as fast as his first unless he 
is holding out on you. His quarter 
mile then is likely to be between 53 
and 54. 

On the other hand, if a boy can 
race 23.5 around a turn, he can car- 
ry 24.5 through his first 220 and fin- 
ish with a 25-plus for a quarter un- 
der 50 seconds. 

In training your quarter-miler, 
you need to use some old-fashioned 
commonsense. No matter how fast 
your boy is, it is unwise to have him 
go under 24 seconds for his first 
220. Only a national champion will 


pay in BASEBALL 


N RALLY, OCT. 12,1929 


s, Fourth Game, Athletics vs. Cubs 


Chicago led 8 to 0. Philadelphia 

was at bat, last of the seventh. The 
first man up hit a home run. The 

last batter fanned. In between came 
‘nine more hits and nine more runs. 


Final Score: Athletics 10—Chicago 8 
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A GREAT NAME IN FABRICS 


Like that great Philadelphia team 
winners of three consecutive pen- 

nants), Kahnfast stands for brilliant 
performance and durable quality. 

Next time you order uniforms, ask 
for a Kahnfast “fabric of champions’. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC., 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


A NEW PRESSURE LINE MARKER! 
Will Operate on Any Surface! 


This revolutionary new WET marker—the only Pressure Marker 
of its kind—will operate on athletic fields of all types. Here 
are the big advantages it offers you: 


@ Sprays a line of uniform density and width. @ No fuzzy and ragged edges. 
@ A one-man operation. @ “A Better Line in Half the Time.” 


@ Exceptionally fine for marking on grass, cinder track, clay, etc. 


Write for further information 
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STARTING BLOCKS 
IMPROVED 


Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat. 2144962) 


l. Spike-resistant Rubber Face 
(Detachable ) 

2. Holds position rigidly 

3. Adjusts to 5 angles of Foot 

4. Compact (5” x 10") Weight— 
5 


5. Steel base 


PRICE $5.00 PR. 
See vour dealer or write direct to 
1033 E. Burlington St. 
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461—8th Avenue, New York. N. Y 
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Write for free catalog and fabric samples 
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Electric Basketball Scoreboards 
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CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


Mail this coupon 

Aces wn Ax 
Gon,” manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment of 
athletic injuries. 


Becton, Dickinson and Company 
Department 50-B 
Rutherford. New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Aces 
in Action. 
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be able to do it without finishing on 
stilts. 

No high school boy should hit 23 
for his first 220 if he is to run his 
best 440. If he has sprint ability, 
get him out there in front, by all 
means. But keep him within limits, 
and teach him pace so that he will 
know his limits. If you want to 
check your boy’s quarter at any 
given time, you can do it by check- 
ing his 220’s. 

I like lots of 100’s and 220’s for 
speed work for quarter-milers. For 
boys who are finishing short, I may 
change to 330’s and some 400’s. 
Over-distance work I like to keep 
centered about 660 yards. I don’t 
like to go above that except for an 
occasional half or three-quarters. 

Your half-miler is another boy 
whose training schedule must be 
governed by his limitations or he 
will go downgrade rapidly. If he is 
good and promises to hit two min- 
utes for his half, work hard with 
him on pace. Have him run 60-sec- 
ond quarters until it becomes an 
automatic pace. Unless he is that 
rare find, don’t let him go under 59 
for his first 440 in a race. 

Furthermore, it is almost suicidal] 
for a high school half-miler to go 
under 58 for his opening quarter. 
Those who can do it are the Carl 
Joyce’s, Mal Whitfield’s, and Herb 
Barten’s of tomorrow. 

While some may question their 
use, I like 220’s for speed work for 
the half mile and quarters for pace 
work. I like to have boys get into 
the practice of kicking off the last 
turn of 660’s, not with a sprint but 
with a definite lift and application 
of power such as would be used in 
the beginning of the last 220 of a 
half. 

I like three-quarters of a mile 
for most over-distance work for 
half-milers, and frequent doses of 
pick-ups to prepare boys for passing 
opponents in races. 

What training you use for your 
prospective miler should be deter- 
mined to some extent by what he 
has done during the rest of the vear. 
If he runs the mile in the spring 
and you have no indoor track or 
cross-country, then his basic work 
for the first month must be distance 


work. 
In this he must be made to stride 
rather than jog. after the first few 


days. He will need a training pro- 
gram which includes over-distance 
running at least once a week 

His speed work is likely to be 
centered on quarters according to 
his ability—-75 seconds for quarters 
if he is aiming for a five-minute 
mile. Tie three of them together for 
him and then start a 72-second pro- 
gram. Drop that to 70 seconds as he 


shows promise, but don’t set a goal 
beyond his reach. He has missed his 
cross-country background, which 
has become a “must” for high schoo] 
milers of any note. 

The boy with a _ cross-country 
background presents a_ different 
problem. His work now centers on 
fast 440’s and 880's with a few 
good stiff three-quarters thrown in 
occasionally. Don’t let him loaf. If 
his cross-country showed strength, 
teach him to carry speed with the 
same relaxation that he had in the 
longer races. 

How fast should he do his first 
quarter? The answer is seldom bet- 
ter than 65. Unless he is the excep- 
tional boy who goes into the 4: 20's, 
he cannot carry a minus 65 first 
quarter and last: Let him hit about 
72 and follow with 75’s if he is 
aiming to break 5 minutes, and let 
him hit 70 and follow with 72’s if 
he is trying to go below 4:50. That 
wide-open first quarter intended to 
kill off the opposition often kills off 
your boy, too. 


MUST LEARN PACE 


Insist that your boys learn pace. 
If you ask for a 70-second quarter, 
you don’t want a 68 or 72. He must 
learn that. He must also learn that 
in the heat of competition he is 
liable to be carried along by his 
opponents. He may be doing a quar- 
ter or a half beyond his capacity. 
[f he is caught in this trap, as many 
green runners are, he will be a sad 
sight as the final quarter gets under 
way. 

In concluding this discussion of 
training, I might add a note of 
warning. Most of us coaches are 
blessed with a star or two and a 
smattering of mediocre runners. 
Much as we would like to have 
them all stars, we cannot do so. 

If we test for abilities and place 
men according to the strengths in- 
dicated by these tests, we have done 
half our job. When we recognize 
the limitations of the boys we have 
paced and guide them through a 
sensible training schedule, we have 
done all we can to develop a suc- 
cessful runner and a winning team 

I have held strictly to the run- 
ning events in this article, but I 
hope to follow it with another in 
which the field events and relays 
will be treated in some detail. 


COACHES, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
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A Motivating Force 


(Continued from page 48) 


made to reach as many boys as pos- © 


sible through a voluntary after- 
school program. 

With the head football coach also 
coaching basketball and track, plus 
fulfilling most of the duties ordi- 
narily assigned to a trainer and 
faculty manager of athletics, and 


the other instructor giving what at- | 


tention he can to cross-country 


while assisting in football and | 


coaching the swimming team and 
junior track, an after-school pro- 
gram, known as the Conditioning 
Club, functions from the close of 
the football season until late in 
June. Basketball is coached after 
this group is dismissed. 

Membership in the club is a pre- 
requisite to membership on an ath- 
letic squad, but as many boys as 
possible are accepted who have lit- 
tle potential athletic ability or aspi- 
rations.In the winter, because of the 
smallness of the gym, many boys 
who wish to become members can- 
not be accepted. 

The size of the club is, therefore, 
limited to 115 boys—about one out 
of every three boys from ninth to 
twelfth grade. Twenty-five are on 
the swimming squad and 20 on the 
basketball! squad. The others consist 
of those who will later go out for 
track or football, plus the non- 
athletic group. 

In the winter, these boys are usu- 
ally given about 50 minutes of vig- 
orous activity such as running, cal- 
isthenics, stunts, combatives, swim- 
ming, mass games, fundamentals of 
the various sports, and basketball 
on the outside court (weather per- 
mitting). Each boy is provided with 


OR the past 25 years, Ralph R. 

Zahniser has been teaching 
and coaching in the high schools 
of Pittsburgh. In his five years at 
Carrick High, his football teams— 
competing against schools two, 
three, and four times as large— 
have won two city sectional titles, 
losing only three league games 
and currently boasting a winning 
streak of 14 city league contests. 
His track teams have captured 
the city championship for the past 
three years and his basketball 
clubs have won over 75% of their 
games. A sculptor of note, Coach 
Zahniser is a frequent exhibitor 
in the annual art exhibit of the 
Associated Artists, winning first 
prize in 1943 for a piece of ceram- 
ic sculpture called, “Scrimmage.” 
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They shed water rapidly and dry quickly to a smooth 
fresh appearance. Meet all official requirements. 


BLACK ROYAL 26 to 38- $30.00 


for years OCEAN CHAMPION 
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SATIN ELASTIC 
white, royal, black 
no pockets or loops 
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TERRY ROBES 
white 
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$5.50 each 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
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a complete sweat suit and, except 
on extremely cold days, all running 
is outdoors around the small park 
near the school. 

As soon as the weather permits, 
this group is taken to the athletic 
field and the membership is in- 
creased to as Many as wish to join, 
often as many as 150. 

The field program starts off with 
a slow jog of three or four laps fol- 
lowed by a short period of calis- 
thenics and group practice in sprint 
starts, correct running form, steps 
in“the shot put or discus throw, and 
the like. The boys are then divided 
into groups and practice their track 
events, or play softball and basket- 
ball on the two outdoor courts. 

An effort is being made to acquire 
facilities so that horseshoes, volley- 
ball, handball, and other activities 
which have more carry-over value, 
can be incuded. 

Spring football practice is not 
permitted in Pennsylvania. and 
even if there were a coach available 
for baseball there is not sufficient 


space to incorporate it into the con- 
ditioning program. 

It is hoped that in the near future 
coaches will be retained for an all- 
summer program of inter-school 
baseball with the city high school 
league functioning as a_ twilight 
league. Baseball is not the popular 
high school sport it should be be- 
cause of the short season and un- 
suitable weather so often encoun- 
tered in the early spring. 

Qur conditioning program takes 
the place of the usual intramural 
program which, as ordinarily con- 
ducted, runs for one or two months 
during which time a boy is given 
an opportunity to play on a team 
once or twice a week. 

We believe our conditioning club 
is much more beneficial because it 
is More vigorous and is conducted 
daily from November until June, 
except on the days of games or 
meets at home. Because of the many 
boys it reaches, it is more important 
than the inter-school program and 
fulfills the true function of the 


MODEL 165°S 


SPORTS 


@ MINUTE and SWEEP-SECOND HANDS 


used as Master Game Timer or as Time-Out 

Widely used with Model 121-U) Gral.ab Hern 

for timing of BASAETBALL, VOLLEYBALL, etc. 
Model 165-S Timer 
Model 121-U Horn 


Write Today for Complete Catalog to: 


Can be 
wmer. 


DIMCO-GRAY CO., 207€. stn st., pavton, onto 


$20.95 
$15.60 


NUTTING FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT REPAIR KIT 


Coaches and Team Managers have waited for this 
inexpensive method to make equipment repairs. The 
KIT will save your “Football Budget” considerable 
money each season. 


Replacements and repairs may be done ‘on the spot” 
to Shoulder Pads, Rib Pads or Hip Pads. You get all 
the necessary tools and parts to replace stitching, 
rivets, damaged leather hinges, lacing eyelets, slides, 
elastics, straps, belts and “D” rings. 


The KIT is packed in a sturdy steel tool box, with 
complete easy-to-follow instructions. 


THE PRICE COMPLETE IS $37.50 


Order yours now, or write for full particulars. 


coach as a teacher of physical ed- 
ucation rather than a coach of var- 
sity teams. 

It is a source of considerable sat- 
isfaction to view a regular gym 
class of seniors and note the muscu- 
lar development, posture, agility, 
and grace and ease of movement of 
over 50 percent of the class who 
have acquired these characteristics 
not through natural growth but as 
a result of our conditioning pro- 
gram. 

While it is true that one of the 
important aims of the club is te 
function as a feeder for the varsity 
teams, it is just as true that many 
non-athletes and ordinary boys reap 
the benefits, and thus much more is 
able to be accomplished in the reg- 
ular gymnasium, swimming, and 
health classes. The school becomes 
“condition” conscious and'‘such val- 
uable lessons as a balanced diet and 
other health rules become more 
functional. A definite desire to excel 
is inculeated not only in athletics 
but also in school work and in 
whatever else may be undertaken. 

With but 45 out of every 100 
youngsters who start out in the first 
grade graduating from high school, 
drop-outs are a matter of much 
concern to educators. Such a pro- 
gram does much to eliminate the 
two main causes of drop-outs— 
boredom and frustration. 

Education should be a constantly 
happy experience in which children 
work, live, and play together as 
they will do in adult life. Normal 
youth cannot be expected to buckle 
down to a traditional lock-step sys- 
tem of education which neglects 
present interests with the hope of 
vague future rewards. 
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Manufactured by CHARLES W. NUTTING CO., 849 Contra Costa Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Yes, sir, when they swing ADIRONDACKS 
the skys the limit! 


In the major leagues, Adirondacks come 
through with a consistently powerful per- 
formance year in and year out 

In other leagues, all over the nation, 
coaches have discovered a new source of 
power at the plate ADIRONDACK 
BATS. The explosive power of Flexible 
Whip Action inspires greater conhidence 
in players as they face opposing pitchers 


Furthermore, you can t beat tough springy, 


THE BIGGEST HIT 


“HE SWINGS an ADIRONDACK”... 


Second Growth Northern White Ash for 
bat timber Carefully selected from 
our own timber tracts, it provides Adiron- 
dacks with a sensational straight grain 
wallop 


Being made from the finest timber, Adiron- 
dacks last longer. So Adirondacks are 
economical too, in that you Il have fewer 
split and broken bats 


For greater power, greoter conhdence 
and have your team 


swing ADIRONDACKS 


IN MODERN BASEBALL 


WORLD CHAMPION 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
SWINGS ADIRONDACKS EXCLUSIVELY 


NORTHERN 
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Progress 


Twenty-nine years ago the INORY SYSTEM 
coined the phrase “RECONDITIONERS OF 
ATHLETIC BQUIPMENT™. Year after year 
the e\ pression has become better known... 
and it is se closely associated with the name 
IVORY SYSTEM...that the two are synony- 


THE IVORY SYSTEM... the originator of the 
athletic equipment industry... still main- 
tains its position as the leader and pacemaker 
in reconditioning, and is truly — as we say 

The Oldest. Largest and Foremost in our 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 
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